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Denial to Be Made That Plan 
Has Been to Defeat Americans 
in Effort to Adjust Oil Contro- 


ab Fad Row Questioned 


Arolla to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The British Government, it is under- 
stood, is in a position to take sharp 
exceptions to charges, made on the 
floor of the United States Senate by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, majority leader 
and chairnfan of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to the effect that British 
oil! interests in Mexico had “double- 


| crossed” American interests, with the 
approval and connivance of the Brit- 
ish Government. . 
A few days ago, while pleading for 
ratification 
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Special to 
from its 993 in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Sunday) — In his 
statement to the Foreign Commission, | 
Aristide Briand, the Premier, em- 
phatically declared that he would not 
accept ahy indirect conversations. 
Whether Germany approaches the 
United States or Switzerland or 
Tzecho-Slovakia or Belgium (she is 
alleged to have made financial threats 
toward the two latter countries in 
order to obtain their aid as inter- 
mediary) or endeavors, as the latest 
Paris reports say, to enlist the cooper- 
will 
simply decline to be a party to such 
roundabout negotiations. Obviously 
Germany is counting upon the moral 
approval and support of the agent she 
is seeking to employ, believing that 
France will be too embarrassed to 
decline offers coming through another 
nation. 

Anything that gives the value of 
arbitration to her démarches will 
doubtless be admirable for Germany, 
but the flatness of the French refusal 
must put an end to any schemes of 
this kind. At the Elysee council, no 
final decisions were reached. It is ex- 
pected that plans will be completed 
this week. Marshal Foch’s military 
preparations and Louis Loucheur’s fis- 
cal methods have to be coordinated. 


that the next step by France will not 
be temporary, but will be a permanent 
situation for the collection of the Ger- 
man debt. 

Some apparently extraordinary cal- 
culations are being made, .showing 
that if France has entire control of 
the coal output of the Ruhr area, she 
might. impose a heavy tax upon the 
Germans, who are bound to provision 
themselves in the Ruhr and thus ob- 
tain several milliard marks a year. 
Thus it is estimated that here are 
9,000,000 tons of coal and, after sub- 
tracting 2,000,000 tons for entente 
countries and quantities for the use 
of miners, it is suggested that a tax 
of 50 per cent can be put upon the 
rest bringing in a monthly profit to 
the Allies of 250, 000,000 francs. 
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1 friendly relations with Co- 
lombia for the sake of American oil 
— interests. 5 

— people,”| It has been stated that not only is 

in there no truth in the allegation of 

no possibility of |“double-crossing,” but that the Brit- 

h Russia under the ish Government is, in fact, disposing 

r ot the ot and influencing British companies, 

to dispose of its oil holdings in Mex- 

ico, including N very Aguila Com- 

| pany to which the Fall letter spe- 
ent of ro Raa policy, we © | cifically referred. 


83 — ‘to the joint Duplicity Charged 
ith of . lished; Senator’ Fall in effect said that 
$ disposition to un- while the British Government was 
or contracts openly standing with the United 

ö „ un- [States for the abrogatiox of the Car- 
bears ranza decrees which were charged 

United States/with a confiscatory character, their 
» in the sun | oj] companies had taken advantage of 
@ by the Ad- oll<irilling permits to increase their 
ne the ope of American 
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which is immediately charged 
nduct of international re- 


intimation of “double-crossing” 
come from the Department of 
The charge is at the moment 
the attention of the British 

in Washington. 
was indicated last night that the 
ritish Government on 
at all times been predi- 
the premise that it was essen- 
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was further indicated that in re- 
Bid bet ere the British Government 
its entire influence to make 
pursue a policy that 
harmonize with the American 
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cautious politicians do not, | 


i. oy 


ane Perper ne te 


Germar eee if they nave the 1 * 
pression that they are merely work 
ing for foreign countries, and coal is 
dug with picks not bayonets. More- 
over, it is wrong to turn paper marks 
into francs, and generally the amount 
which can possibly be obtained in this 
way has been exaggerated. About 
1,000,000,000 marks a year is a more 
conservative forecast of what it is 
possible to collect, supposing all goes 
well. It would seem to be more 
sensible to regard the possession of 
the Ruhr area as a sort of guarantee, 
the holding of which will at least pay 
for itself. 

: There will be an army estimated at 
80,000 men at the lowest computation 
to support, besides civil administra- 
tion. What will be left for repara- 
tions will be comparatively small. To 
regard the occupation as a means of 
payment, rather than as a means of 
pressure, is wrong, but the French be- 
lief that the transaction will in itself 
be profitable is growing. Apart from 
the Socialist papers, the press is ex- 
citedly demanding measures of coer- 
cion and is impatient for the arrival 
of May. 


Germany Anxious 

Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—No 
attempt has been made here to mini- 
mize the gravity of the reparations 
crisis which now confronts Germany. 
Tonight’s newspapers give great 
prominence to Aristide Briand’s speech 
on Friday before the Chamber of Dep- 
uties Committee. 9 

“Briand sharpens his sword,” says 
the Conservative “Deutsche Zeitung.” 
Briand's robber plans,” is the cap- 
tion of the “Deutsche Tageszeitung.” 
The newspapers display irritation at 
the secrecy With which the German 
Government invests its new counter-. 
proposals. It is clear from an ap- 
parently inspired article in tonight's 
“Berliner Tageblatt” that Germany 
will make the retention of Upper Si- 
lesia a condition for the following 
offer: First, the taking over of all 
allied debts to the United States; sec- 
ondly, participation of the Allies in 
German industry; third, a far-reach- 
ing plan for reconstruction of the 
northern devastated areas in France. 

It is generally admitted that the 
German Government has already 
communicated the new proposals to 
the United States Government in 
order to obtain the latter’s approval 
beforé forwarding them to the En- 
tente Powers. 

“Exactly two weeks separate us 


trom the day of destiny which May 1, 
will prove.” says the “Berlinger Tage- 


blatt.“ “Tf before that date is reached 


there is no need 


tout” policy will iriasiph. ‘Thet le the 
| situation, and while 

|why it should terrify us quite to the 
degree 


which Paris expects, yet it a 


* c seri- 


More and more is\the idea growing: 
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Administration, with dollar diplo- 


| macy” the principal motive of its kor- 
gaat The same tone is heard) 


in almost every measure introduced 


vened. The Colombian treaty, for ex- 
ample, is connected by observers with 
the oil interests, and the Panama tolls 
measure with the shipping interests. 
The prospect of trade between the 
United States and Russia under the 
Bolsheviki is negligible, in the opin- 
ion of Secretary Hughes, expressed in 
a reply to questions by Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American .Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Secretary de- 
clares that Soviet Russia has neither 


ready money nor commodities avail- 
able for export with which to pay for 
any imports the United States might 
send. 

The great ure betore the Amer- 
ican people is whether they are to 
regain contro] of their own govern- 
ment, which has been taken from them, 
according to Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, who charges that a power 
has grown up which dominates the 
political and industrial life of the na- 
tion, exercising through lobbies an un- 
due influence on legislation and ad- 
ministration. Under such conditions, 
he asserts, representative government 
cannot survive, and he praises the 
Peoples Legislative Service, which 
seems to him to offer the best meang 
of relief for the people. 

A reduction in retail prices should 
be the first move tc bring down the 
cost of living, according to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in a report 
forming the basis of President Har- 
ding’s recommendation to Congress of 
an inquiry, without haste in accusa- 
tions of profiteering, as a possible 


prices. 

The International Labof Office has 
received and accepted an invitation 
from the League of Nations to appoint 
six representatives on the temporary 
disarmament commission which is to 
prepare proposals for reduction of 
armaments. 

North America was the greatest coal | 
producing continent in 1920, according | 
to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. The world’s output for the year 
was 1,300,000,000 tons. 

The city of Detroit, Michigan, seems 
to be moving rapidly toward muni- 
Se ere — its street railways. 

ecent .. Brg in SP |. 
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Legialation which would make build- 
ing graft a felony will be recom- 
mended by ke Illinois legislative com- 
mittee which has been investigating 
the building industry and the hous- 
ing problem. 

The loss of support from the rail- 
waymen and transport workers has 
not deterred the British coal miners 
from continuing the struggle alone, 
and the government is still enrolling 
its defense forces. It is realized that 
the uncovering of the fact that the 
miners were using strike action for 
political ends instead of for economic 
advantages caused the serious split in 
the triple alliance. 

Looking back at the decision of the 
British railwaymen and the transport 
workers to withdraw sympathetic sup- 
port from the striking coal miners, it 
is now regarded as the triumph of 
constitutional government, with Labor 
suffering a great blow. The triple 
alliance for years has been regarded 
with concern by the rest of the nation, 
and the greatest stoppage of the 
wheels of industry in British history 
was threatened. 

“Briand sharpens his sword!” is 
how a leading German newspaper puts 
the “robber plans” of the Premier, as 
it terms France’s firm attitude on the 
reparations crisis. It is believed the 
German counter proposals, viz., the 
taking over the allied debts to Amer- 
ica, the participation of the Allies in 
German industry, and a far reaching 
plan for reconstructing northern 
France, have been communicated to the 
American and other governments. 

Mr. Briand, the French Premier, de- 
clares, however, that he will not ac- 
cept any indirect conversations, such 
as an appeal to America, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Tzecho-Slovakia or the Vat- 
ican. General Foch’s military prepara- 
tions and Mr. Loucheur’s fiscal meth- 
ods have still to be coordinated. 

Speaking on the question of mandates 
under the League of Nations, Lord 
Islington says that no organization for 
the preservation of international har- 
mony could be complete unless it had 
the active participation of the United 
States. A union of forces of the Brit- 
ish Empire and America is essential 
for the future peace of the world, so 
that some change in the structure of 
the League to allow of American co- 


operation is necessary. Under —— 


11 and 12 of the Covenant, preferen- 
tial treatment is extended to members; 
of the League, and he considers that 
this circumstance offers ground for 
conflict. . 

At the same time Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, ‘Secretary-General of the 
League, makes it clear that the parlia- 
ment of any state proposing to exer- 
cise a mandate has full opportunity to 
discuss its terms before they are set- 
tled, and to fix the amount of the finan- 
cial burden it wishes to assume. On 
this subject, Lord Islington says that 
it has been left to the 


lesson in its own Constitution by 
insisting on full parliamentary con- 
tro 


since the Sixty-Seventh Congress con-| 


means of speeding readjustments of | 


28 Leg- 
islature to give the British Parliament | 


Premier s Message io Athens 5 
Furnishes Convincing Proof of 
His Devotion to Country 


By special 8 of The Christian 


Science Monitor 
PARIS, France (Sunday) — Bleu- 
therios Veniselos, former Premier of 
Greece, accompanied by his private 
secretary, K. P. Tsolainos, has ar- 


rived in Nice from Montpellier, | 


he had stopped for five days to pay 
a visit to the former generalissimo of 
the Greek Army; General Paraskevo- 
poulos. Mr. Veniselos had left Paris 
on March 1, for a quiet little village 
situated in the Bay of Biscay by the 
Basses-Pyrénées. He traveled in strict 
incognito, and enjoyed the pleasure 
of being at liberty to use his leisure, 
to refuse audiences and interviews, 
and to walk or drive at will. 

“I have been waiting for this lib- 
erty for the last 35 years,” Mr. Veni- 
selos 
my countrymen did me a good turn 
in relieving me of my duties and grant- 
ing me the privileges of a free citi- 
zen.” “And yet,” said Mr. Tsolainos 
to the writer, “it was a glorious life. 
Mr, Veniselos was creating Greater 
Greece with singular devotion to duty. 
He views the present condition of 
Greece with deep concern; realizing 
the very critical state of affairs at 
home. He will hot be satisfied until 
the national question is settled sat- 
isfactorily for Greece, and the coun- 
try enters the era of peaceful recon- 
struction, so urgently needed and so 
rudely postponed by the elections of 
last November.” 

Mr. Veniselos arrived in Nice unan- 
nounced, not even his own son, Major 
Veniselos, who resides there, knowing 
‘Of his father’s return. He declined to 
give any interviews or make any 
statements. The former premier’s 
private secretary, however, gave the 
writer the following information on 
Mr. Veniselos’ statement to the repre- 
; sentatives of the Athens newspapers 


‘ton March 1, in Paris. 
t 


False Reports Published 
It will be recalled that the Athens 
Liberal papers published on March 2 


a declaration from Mr. Veniselos to 
the effect that he would not return to 
Greece even in the event of the abdi- 
cation of King Constantine. This news 
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Fst official explanation accom- 
panied the above news, the press com- 
ments seemed inexplicable. Mr. Veni- 
selos, however, was not easily acces- 
sible in his retreat in the south of 
France and the explanation which Mr. 
Tsolainos gave the writer on the sub- 
ject will be received with interest. 

“You will remember,” said Mr. 
Tsolainos, the political outlook for 
Greece on March 1. The Supreme 
Council of the London conference had 
decided on the revision of the Treaty 
of Sévres and propositions to that 
effect had been made both to the 
Greeks and to the Turks. Not only 
Asia Minor, but even Thrace, was in 
danger of being taken away from 
Greece. France and French public 
opinion were in favor of the revision 
because of the reinstatement of Con- 
stantine. The British Government 
found it impossible to support Greece 
to the end against the ‘revision’ 
owing to the same difficulty. There 
was hope at the time that Constantine 
would at last agree to abdicate in 
order to save Greece, for it was now 
clear to everybody that his return to 
Greece had caused all this trouble. 
In fact, his abdication was whispered 
as probable among some well informed 
circles. 

“We know that there are some poli- 
ticians in Greece, who are either in 
power today or who are supporting the 


| True Account of Former Greek according 


that, even in the event of the abdica- 
tion of Constantine, the extreme Con- 
| stantinists need not be afraid of the 
return to power of the former premier. 
This decision was final and sincere 
and was made with the chief end in 
view of making it possible for Con- 
stantine to abdicate and thus save the 


d. “and I do really think that | 


Treaty of Sévres on the one hand, and 
his country from a new war on the 
other.” 

In reply to the quiution whether 
this decision meant that Mr. Veniselos 
would never again return to Greece, 
| Mr. Tsolainos said: “So far as I know 
Mr. Veniselos will not return to 
Greece for the purpose of either lead- 
ing the Liberal Party or becoming the 
head of a government there. This 
does not mean that he is not any 
more interested in the future of his 
country, and you can very well under- 
stand that his decision to abstain from 
any future leadership was taken for 
the sole purpose of serving the in- 
terests of Greece under her present 
régime and facilitating the task of the 
present government in this critical 
hour.” 


Proof of Patriotism 

It is clear then that Mr. Veniselos’ 
message to the Greek press on March 
1 has given another proof of his 
patriotism. It is in full conformity 
with the high motives which have 
inspired his whole career. If this 


additional proof of his selfless patriot- 
ism has not moved Cunstantine or the 
men around the Greek throne, it never- 


duced against that change of régime 
which alone, it is thought, could have 
saved Greater Greece from future em- 
barrassments and complications. 

Whether Mr. Veniselos is now bound 
to stand by his decision, since the 
Constantinists have paid no attention 
to his appeal and have instead inau- 
gurated a dangerous licy of their 
own, is a question which the course 
of events will decide. Should the Con- 
stantinists manage to save Greater 
Greece, Mr. Veniselos, so far as the 
writer has been able to understand 
from conversations with the men 
around the former premier, will be 
quite content to remain away from 
politics altogether and thus enjoy his 
new era of liberty. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria (Saturday) 

—The government was defeated on 

Thursday on a motion for adjourn- 

ment by the Country Party to protest 

against freight rates. Several min- 
isters and government supporters 
were not present and, on the Labor 

Party forcing a division, the govern- 

ment was left in a minority of. two. 

This defeatiof the government in the 

House of Representatives is regarded 

as almost accidental and the Country 

Party does. not intend to precipitate a 

crisis. 

William Morris Hughes, the Prime 
Minister, on Friday moved the ad- 
journment and said the government 
could not carry on, and he could not 
attend the Imperial Conference, un- 
less he was assured that the House 
did not want to take business out of 
the government’s hands. It is expected 
that the carrying of the Hughes mo- 
tion will settle the matter. 


BY-ELECTION NOT CONTESTED 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

DORCHESTER, England (Sunday)— 
Capt. F. E. Guest, recently appointed 
Secretary for Air, was returned un- 
opposed yesterday as the Coalition 
Liberal member for East Dorset. 
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BRITISH MINERS’ 


DECISION INVOLVES 
PROLONGING STRIKE 


Delegates Are Not to Meet 
Until Friday — Triple Alli- 
ance Split Over the Use of 
the Strike for Political Ends 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—The 

loss of enupport from the other 
branches of the triple alliance, the 
railwaymen and transport workers, 
has not deterred the miners from con- 
tinuing the struggle alone. The dead- 
leck still exists, but the changed situa- 
tion resulted in the miners’ executive, 
after a two hours’ session yesterday, 
determining to call a delegate con- 
ference to be held on Friday. 

Frank Hodges has now cleared up 
the question of his resignation. He 
states that when his executive com- 
mittee decided not to act on his sug- 
gestion, made in the House of Com- 
mons, to get the owners and the gov- 
ernment to hear further propositions 
on wages, he felt he was in honor 
bound ‘to hand in his resignation, 
which he did. The committee unani- 
mously refused to accept it and asked 
him to withdraw it in the interests of 
the movement. “To this I assented in 
the interests of our own people,” said 
Mr. Hodge. . 

The government shows no signs of - 
relaxing its efforts to meet the crisis, 
as enrollment for the defense force 
still goes on and arrangements for 
insuring food supplies and the saving 
of fuel continue. The decision of the 


theless removes the last excuse which miners’ executive means a prolonga- 
the anti-Veniselists could have pro- tion of the strike, although the govern- 
‘ment and the owners are ready to 


meet them, as they always have been, 
to discuss wages. 

The issue was not put clearly before 
the people by the miners. On the one 


hand they gave the trade unionists 


and the people generally the impres- 
sion that the fight arose over the 
drastic cuts in wages proposed by the 
owners and quoted rates for Cumber- 
land and South Wales, without drawing 
attention to the higher rates in York- 
shire and elsewhere. On the other 
hand, they never discussed wages with 
the owners and, when negotiations 
were attempted by the government 
and owners, they were immediately 
confronted with the miners’ demand 
for a national wages board and a na- 
tional pool as a sine qua non before 


cheno 


miners were Using 8 
for ——— 2 
nomie advantages, that caused the 
serious split in the triple alliance, 
resulting in the cancellation of the 
transport workers' and railwaymen's 
strike. 

Robert Williams, secretary of the 
Transport Workers Federation, has 
issued a statement as to the reasons 
kor the cancelling of the strike, in 
which he says that it was in conse- 
quence of the confusion which con- 
fronted the conference on Friday 
morning that no reasonable hope re- 
mained of securing the spontaneous 
and mutual action of the three bodies 
which was so essential to give the 
Miners Federation the assistance it 
sought. 


Parliament Triumphs 


— 


Members Meeting with Miners Secre- 
tary Is Turning Point in Dispute 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

WESTMINSTER, England (Satur- 
day)—The strangest week that ever 
was known in British politics has 
ended in a great triumph for consti- 
tutional government. A bloodless vic- 
tory has been won over the triple 
alliance which has for years been re- 
garded with concern by the rest of the 
nation. Up to 4 o’clock on Friday 
afternoon the country was threatened 
with the most complete stoppage of all 
the wheels of industry in its history. 
Mr. Lloyd George had just read to the 
House of Commons a letter which 
showed the miners’ leaders to be still 
obstinately persisting in requesting 
that, before they sat down to frame 
even a temporary settlement with the 
owners, they must be granted two 
fundamental points of their claim, a 
national wages board and a national 
pool. 

One could almost feel the wave of 
astonishment and anger that passed 
over the crowded House which con- 
tained the complete Cabinet with the 


3; exception of Lord Birkenhead and Sir 


Hamar Greenwood, the latter of whom 
Nothing 
could be more stupid than the miners’ 
2: decision, nothing better calculated to 
inspire the already solid response of 
the people to the Cabinet’s call to 
rally in defense of ordered govern- 


1 ment and against the menace of direct 


action. 


Labor Leaders Powerless 


In many duarters, people were spoil- 
ing for this fight, Unforgetable was 
the spectacle presented in the House 
by J. R. Clynes, the Labor leader, 
in commenting on the miners’ letter. 
He owned he did not feel qualified to 
enter into any defense of it. But the 
most illuminating point was his con- 
fession of the powerlessness. of the 
trade union leaders to lead. Mr. 
Clynes is an honest man and a Con- 
stitutionalist to the core. He told the 
House of Commons openly that the 
British trade union leader today is 
compelled to follow. Others have of- 
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Physicians’. Organizations shd 
Officers of National Retail 
Drugs; et a 
Congress to Prevent Abuse 


Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its Wash News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The brewing interests, in their et- 
forts to make use of the medical pro- 
fession as a catspaw in reviving the 
business of making and selling beer, 
have struck a snag. There are phy- 
sicians in the United States who dis- 
dain to lend themselves to such pur- 
poses, notwithstanding the opinion of 
A. Mitchell Palmer, delivered just be- 
fore his term as Attorney-General ex- 
pired, tending to make it easy for 
these who claimed that their health 
needed beer to obtain it ad libitum 
through -medical prescriptions. The 
United States Brewers Association and 
other brewery interests have issued 


an appeal to the doctors of the United 


ple of first 
importance” is involved in the un- 
willingness displayed by the govern- 
to have Parliament discuss the 
of mandates before they have 

been finally approved by the League. 

A * P 9 « > 

Speaking generally on the position 
of the League to a representative of 
The Science Monitor Lord 
Islington emphasized the fact that no 


the conditions that prevailed at pres- 
ent the original object, the preserva- 
tion of peace among nations, ran a 
risk of being lost sight of in a desire 
to preserve intact the details of the 
machinery of the League. No organ- 
ization for the preservation of inter- 
national harmony can be complete, in 
his Lordship’s view, unless it has the 
cordial cooperation and active partici- 
pation of the United States and, in 
fact, a union of forces of the British 
Empire and the United States is es- 
sential to the future peace of the 
world. On that account there must be 
either some definite changes in the or- 
ganization of the League, or the struc- 
ture must be made more elastic so 


that it will allow the United States to 


the work of preserving 


included, but this is not a fact, ac- 
cording to Lord Islington. Moreover, 
Articles 11 and 12 of the Covenant 
indicate that they offer preferential 
treatment to those powers which are 
members of the League on such im- 
portant matters as commerce, transit 
and wayleaves, industry and produce. 
Here is ground and material for a con- 
flict between states that are members 
of the League and those that, stand 
outside. While the United States con- 
tinues to withhold its support from 
the League and arrangements are 
made in connection with the League 
to which she offers objection, there 
is urgent necessity for modification of 
the Covenant. 

Coming to the question of Britain’s 


responsibility in these international 


States to send in telegrams at once 
to Congress protesting against any 
proposed legislation to prohibit beer 
as a medicine, according to informa- 
tion received at Washington head- 
quarters of the Anti-Saloon League. 
“The telegrams are beginning to ar- 
rive at the Capitol. Many have 
reached the Judiciary Committee. Still 
other protests are going to congress- 


men urging them to enact legislation 


to prevent the medical profession from 
becoming bartenders through the pre- 
scription route,“ said Wayne B. 
Wheeler of the Anti-Saloon League. 
“In addition to the pronouncement 
sent to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee signed by 104 of the leading physi- 
cians of the nation, who are at the 
head or are officers of the most promi- 
nent organizations, hospitals and med- 
ical foundations, the local medical or- 
ganizations are beginning to send in 
their appeals for legislation against 
beer as a medicine.” 

The following resolution was sent 
to John Cooper, Represéntative from 
Iowa, from the McKean County Medi- 
cal Association of Pennsylvania. It is 
signed by Dr. Evan O. Kone, Dr. G. G. 
Ash, Dr. G. E. Bonninghof, and 40 
other physicians. It reads as follows: 

“We urge Congress to make it its 
business to correct the law so as to 
prevent the brewing interests from 
making the medical profession a party 
to Ahe sale of malt liquors through 
booze prescriptions, ds it appears it 
may through the last ruling of ex- 
Attorney-General Palmer.” 

“It is earnestly desired,” says the 
letter transmitting the resolution, 
“that you make every effort to pro- 
tect us from becoming little better 
than bartenders.” 

The officers of the National Retail 
Druggists Association“ have followed 
the lead of the physicians and gone on 
record against beer as a medicine. 
Under the law the druggist is the 
only one who can sell it for medical 
purposes and the officers of the asso- 
ciation realize the menace which that 
is to a reputable trade. 

It is expected that the bill to pro- 
hibit beer as medicine will be intro- 
duced this week. In the meantime 
the regulations concerning it are be- 
ing perfected. The drys are confident 
that the brewers have a poor chance 
to obtain legislation favorable to their 


3d 5 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Gold With Wich to Trade 


from its Washington News Office, — 

ASHINGTON, District of Colum 
— relations ‘between the United 
States and Russia are frankly dis- 
‘cussed by Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State, in answer to a 
letter written by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor and editor of The Federa- 
tionist, in the May number of which 
the reply of the Secretary of State 
will appear. . 

Acknowledging the interest of the 
American people in the questions 
raised by Mr. Gompers, Mr. Hughes 
takes them up in detail in part as 
follows: 

“In reply to your first statement, 
it is evident that after years of war, 
during which normal industry was 
diverted to the production of war sup- 
plies and accumulated, stocks were 
consumed, Russia does not now pos- 
sess important quantities of commodi- 
ties which might be exported. It 
should be remembered that in addi- 
tion to the period of war against 
Germany, Russia has now passed 
through more than three years of a 
civil war during which industrial 
activities have been almost completely 
paralyzed. In fact the devastation of 
industry in Russia has been so com- 
plete, the poverty of the country is 
so acute, the people are so hungry 
and the demand for commodities is 
so great that at present Russia repre- 
sents a gigantic economic vacuum and 
no evidence exists that the unfortunate 
situation above described is likely to 
be alleviated so long as the present 
political and economic system con- 
tinues. Though there is almost no 
limit to the amount and variety of 
commodities urgently needed by Rus- 
sia, the purchasing power of that 


which might be made the basis of im- 
mediately profitable trade with the 
United States. Furthermore, the 
transportation system is utterly inade- 
quate to move any large quantity of 
goods, either in the interior of Russia 
or to Russian ports. The export of 
such commodities as exist in Russia 
at the present time would result 
merely in further increasing the 
misery of the Russian people. 

“Note is taken of the statement that 
if restriction on trade with Russia 
were removed many mills, shops and 
factories in this country which are 
row closed would resume operations, 
and unemployment would thereby be 
diminished, Even before the war, 
trade with Russia, including both ex- 
ports and imports, constituted only 
one and three-tenths per cent of the 
total trade of the United States. In 
view of the fact that the purchasing 
power of Russia is now greatly di- 
minished, as compared with pre-war 
years, it is evident that at present, 
even under the most favorable circum- 

es, the trade of Russia could have 
but a minor influence on tle indus- 
trial and agricultural prosperity of the 
United States. Under conditions ac- 
tually prevailing in Russia, that trade 
is of even less importance; a state- 
ment, amply demonstrated by the fact 
that though restrictions on trade with 
Russia have been eliminated no busi- 
ness of any consequence with that 
country has developed.” 


the demand must consequently remain) TEMPERANCE MEN 
e N FOREIGN TOUR} 


Diminished Productive Power | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


“In some respects the condition of | 
Russia is analogous to that of other from its Eastern News Office 
European countries. The war has| NEW YORK, New York—William E. 
left the people with diminished pro- Johnson left Saturday on the steam- 
ductive man-power and largely in- ship Cedric of the White Star Line for 
creased numbers of the disabled, the Liverpool, England, to continue his 
sick and the helpless. In one impor-;| work of aiding the prohibition forces 
tant respect, however, Russia's condi- of Great Britain. Mr. Johnson told a 
tion does not correspond to that representative of The Christian Sci- 
of other belligerent states in the world ; ence Monitor that he planned to spend 
war. While those states are taking some time in Ireland. 
such action as is likely to reestablish | Early in July Mr. Johnson will at- 
confidence, the attitude and action of tend a meeting of Scandinavian tem- 


the present authorities of Russia have perance societies in Copenhagen and 


tended to undermine its political and then go to India. There he will tour 


economic relations with other coun- the leading cities, under the auspices 
tries. of the India Temperante Association, 
“It should not be overlooked there ànd will try to weld together the 250 
has been a steady degeneration in prohibition organizations of the coun- 
even those industries in Soviet Rus- ‘Ty into one strong body. He expects 
sia that were not dependent upon im- to return to the United States the first 
ports of either raw material or partly of January for a nine weeks’ lecture 
finished products nor in which has tour. 
there been any skortage of labor. The! Dr. Howard H. Russell, founder of 
Russian production of coal, of iron the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
and steel, of flax, cotton, leather, lum- at ae Lo cgay et the orgie 
ber, sulphuric acid or copper, of agri- 41 ag ' — olism, and a 
cultural products, of textiles, and the le SYT man. 18 also sailing on the Ced- 


* 


tions. 


rie for England on the invitation of 
— 1 Weer. 3 the United Kingdom Alliance. He will 


address the annual May meetings of 
from their level of production at the * 
time of the Bolshevist revolution. Gorey and Mymen at which the ques 


ti ibiti 
Wied anu be no „ 


are of all these industries to blockades 18 r. 
or to civil war for most of them re- 
quire imports, and the men mobil- 
ized since the Soviet revolution were 
far less in number than before that 
event. 

“During the existence of civil war 


to other countries for their establish- | 
ment of prohibition, he merely in- 
tended to tell them by what methods 
it had Been brought about in the 
United States, and how satisfactory | 
results had proved, so far, even with | 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
weekly newspapers comment at length 


on President Harding’s message, treat- 


ing it according to their politics and 


| attitude toward the League of Nations. 


The Spectator says that at firet view 
the message probably will have a de- 
pressing effect on the friends and sup- 
porters of the League of Nations, but 
“they should not take the President's 
words too tragically or literally.” 

American methods in international 
relations, The Spectator declares, al- 
Ways are a good deal more lawyer- 
like than those of European diplom- 
acy, and that if this is considered it 
will be seen the message partakes 
“much less in substance than in form 
of a wrecking proposal and may. well 
prove, as we in fact believe it will 
prove, the basis of great things. 

“We belleve the League,” The Spec- 
tator continues, “even if the name is 
changed to ‘Association ef Nations,’ 
would be strengthened and vivified by 
the entry of the United States, how- 
ever strict her chief reservations. The 
League would find it was only being 
asked to do what it wanted to do and 
what it was designed to do, and the 
United States would find that all the 
time she has been forcing an open 
door.“ 

The Spectator says it does not want 
any more “Versailles conferences or 
international powpows, nor Big Fours 
or Little Tens,“ but suggests that 
President Harding get the best brains 
in the United States to make pro- 
posals for modifying the League of 
Nations and securing the entrance of 
the United States into “the grand 
circle of nations.” In doing this, the 


newspaper adds, they must have the 


good of Europe, as well as that of 
America, in their hearts. 


America’s Real Meaning 

“The inner meaning of President 
Harding’s message is that mankind 
need have no fears of the United 
States adopting a selfish or inhuman 
attitude,” The Spectator declares. 
“The great republic will never say 
that mankind must be crucified on a 
rigid and technical interpretation of 
the American Constitution.” 

The Saturday Review believes from 
the message that the United States, 
“while ignoring the League of Na- 
tions, will, nevertheless, cooperate 
with the Allies in arriving at an equit- 
able settlement of European affairs.” 

The New Statesman says it is not 
surprised that President Harding will 
have no part in the League of Na- 
It adds: 

“It is by no means impossible that 
if the Americans had come in and as- 
serted themselves in the League, in- 
stead of standing apart and thanking 
God that they were not as other na- 
tions, the League might be in a better 
position than it is today.” 

The Nation declares “Americanism, 
anti-Wilsonism and delay are the notes 
of the immediate policy” outlined in 
President Harding’s message. It adds: 
“A new protective tariff, a general 


‘mercantile service, a navy equal to any 


other in the world, and a spirited 


world—here we have the traditional 
attitude of Republicanism brought to 
high tension. 
Ireland Involved 

“But this policy of aggressive self- 


behind all the 
and United 


moral stock was going 

now is sunk to a dangerously low level. 
For though there is nothing in Mr. 
Harding’s message or in the recent 
diplomatic _intercourse to indicate 
more than a chilliness of tone, those 
who know the American people well 
will realize how rapidly passions 
sweep over them and imperil public 
relations.” 


NEW TRIAL SOUGHT 
FOR THOMAS MOONEY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California — An 
attempt was made on Friday to secure 
a new trial for Thomas Mooney on 
a writ of audita querela, an obsolete 
procedure of common law. The peti- 
tion asked a new trial on grounds of 
new evidence and evidence withheld. 
With the petition was an affidavit of 
Judge A. Griffin stating that he did 
not believe that Mr. Mooney had had 
a fair trial. Byron Parker, who has 
the authority of the San Francisco 
labor council to proceed in his efforts 
for a new trial, said that Mr. 
Mooney had exercised all his rights 
under the statutes, that a good 
defense had accrued since the entry 
of the judgment, and that there was 
proof of fraud. 

“I am prepared to show that the 
police tried to frame witnesses,” he 
said. “There are those who will tes- 
tify of the attempt of the police to 


‘compel witnesses to perjure them- 
| selves.” 

ARMENIANS FLEE 

aS FROM SILESIA 
8 — 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

| NEW YORK, New York—Friendly 
appeal by the United States to France 
| to adjourn the evacuation of Cilicia 


| until protection of the Christians is 
absolutely guaranteed by adminietra- 
tive autonomy, either under French 


control or by other adequate meas- 
ures. is urged in a cablegram received 
by the Near East Relief from Bishop 
Thergom, prelate of the Armenians in 
Egypt. Bishop Thergom says that the 
Armenian exodus from Aintab and 
other parts of Cilieia has already be- 
gun, as the Armenian population of 
Cilicia is alarmed over the evacuation 
by the French in compliance with the 
Franco-Turkish treaty of March 11. 


— — 


He adds that the Kemalist paper in 
Bozanti and other activities of Turks 
| are provoking massacres. 
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EXPOSITION 
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Dr. Russell said emphati- policy on mandates and American po- 
cally that he had no plan to propose litical interests in all parts of the 3 O 7 


OPEN 


MECHANICS BUILDING 


engagements, Lord Islington demanded 
that the control hitherto exercised by 
Parliament over the actions of the 
executive involving expenditure should 


in Russia, her ports were in the hands 
of anti-Soviet forces. However, trade 
with, the world through Baltic ports 


incomplete enforcement of the law | sufficiency must be qualified to satisfy : 111 
He said he intended to tell what a the friends of some sort ot league to | Believed to Be Greatest eee 
blessing in reduced crime and poverty | enforce peace, to conciliate the new Ever Held 3 Devote 

to the Home 


interests. 


be preserved unfettered. The character 
of mandates, the mode of their ap- 
plication, the issues involved both 
within the dated country and out- 
side its , and the expenditure 
to be incurred by accepting a mandate 
might make it necessary for full dis- 
cussion by Parliament with a view to 
deciding whether the mandate shall 
be accepted, amended or refused. 

In common with the President of 
the United States who, in his inaugu- 
ral address at Washington, stated that 
“a world super-government is con- 
trary to everything we cherish and 
can have no sanction by our Republic,” 
Lord Islington is opposed to.the sur- 
render of sovereignty to an interna- 
tional body, including the surrender 
of control by the Legislature over 


expenditure. 
announcements made by 


NAVAL OIL LAND 
TO BE OPENED 


Private Drilling on Royalty 
Basis to Be Allowed in Cal- 
ifornia to Protect the Supply 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A portion of naval oil reserve num- 
ber one, in Kern County, California, 
will be thrown open soon to private 
operators for drilling on a royalty 
basis, Edwin Denby, Secretary of the 
Navy, has announced, in an effort to 
end the draining of the government’s 
oll lands by wells drilled along the 
borders of the reserve. ‘. 

Bids for the sinking and operation 
of 22 wells in double rows along the 
northern and eastern boundaries of 
the reserve will be received until April 
25. 

The last naval appropriation bill 
gives the Secretary of the Navy power 
to rate naval reserve lands in 
California either directly or by lease. 

Efforts to open th: naval reserves 
in California for drilling by private 
companies have been made for a num- 
ber of years, or practically ever since 
the reserves were created. The mat- 
ter recently was seriourly agitated in 
Congress, but Josephus Daniels, then 
Secretary of the Navy, stood out 
strongly against such a move, contend- 
ing that the navy must have the oil for 
future use, in view of the develop- 
ments in other available oil fields. 

The decision to lease parta of the 
deserves is not regarded as any change 
in the department's policy, Secretary 
Denby explaining that it is a precau- 
tionary measure to protect the navy 
supply. — 

PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


was opened in Apxil, 1920. Restric- and in increased health, happiness and 
tions on direct trade with Russia were 
removed by the United States on July 
8, 1920. The conclusion of treaties of 
peace with the Baltic states enabled 
Russia freely to enter upon trade with 
Europe and the United States. Both 
American and European goods have 
been sold to Russia, but the volume 
of trade has been unimportant, due to 
the inability of Russia to pay for im- 
ports. : 

“As suggested in your second state- 
ment, it is true that agents purport- 
ing to be representatives of the so- 
called Bolshevist Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade have placed immense 
orders for the purchase of goods in 
the United States, Europe and Asia. 
It is estimated that perhaps 36,500, 
000,000 worth of orders have been 
booked. But shipments as a result of 
these orders have been made only in 
small volume because the Soviet 
agents were unable either to pay cash 
or to obtain credit so as to insure the 
delivery of the goods ordered. 

Gold Holdings Not Important 


“Much has been written about large 
sums of Russian gold which have 
found their way abroad in exchange 
for foreign goods. In reality, such 
transfers of gold have been relatively 
small. According to the most liberal 
estimates the Soviet authorities do 
not now have in their possession more 
than $175,000,000 worth of gold. I is 
apparent that the proportionate share 
of this amount of gold which might 
be expected to reach the.United States, 
and even the immediate expenditure of 
all this amount of gold in the United 
States, would not have a pronounced 
or lasting effect upon the advance- 
ment of American industry and trade, 
while its loss to Russia would take 
away the scant hope that is left to a 
eound reorganization of the Russian 
system of currency and finance. 

“In response to your question re- 

the transfer of funds from 
Russia to the United States, it may be 
stated that there are no restrictions on 
the importation of Russian gold into 
the United States, and since Decem 


SENATE CONFIRMS 
CHOICE OF ENVOYS, 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Nominations of George Harvey of 
New York to be Ambassador to Great 


to be Ambassador to France were 
confirmed by the Senate on Saturday. | 
The vote on confirmation of Colonel 
Harvey's nomination was 47 to 20. Pat 
Harrison (D.}, Senator from Missis- | 
sippi, voiced objection to Mr. Harvey's 
confirmation and was reported to have | 
questioned his qualifications, It was 
said that he asked whether criticism 
of former President Woodrow Wilson | 
and the Wilson Administration was a 
factor in Mr. Harvey's selection. Six 
Democrats voted for Colonel Harvey. 
They were Senators Ashurst, Arizona; 
Kendrick, Wyoming; Myer, Montana; 
Pomerene, Ohio; Walsh, Massachu- 
setts, and Watson, Georgia. One Re- 
publican, George W. Norris, Senator 
from Nebraska, voted against con- 
firmation. | 


ber 18, 1920, there have been no re- 


Britain and Myron T. Herrick of Ohio . 


powerful business interests set up by 


efficiency prohibition had proved itself. an enlarged export trade and Europe's 
ee \indebtedness, and, above all, to meet 
the general demands for a thriftier ad- 


ministration. Im other words, Ameri- 
can statecraft, like that of Europe, is 


Including 


Admission War Tax JOC 


| UNDER PERSONAL_DIRECTION OF 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
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Finest 
Homespuns made from Macullar 
Parker exclusive designs 

famous from coast to coast. 
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Golf 


to Business 


Another Long Drive! 
* 
This time — Golf Suits, coat, vest 
and knickers, with long trousers 
to match. 


imported Tweeds and 


now 


Models fully suited to business 
wear when worn with the avail- 
able long trousers. 


The Golf Suits 
$55, $60, $68 


Other Golf Suits 


Coat and knickers. 
Ltd., London. 


others from the best American fabrics. 


The finest product of Kenneth Durward & Co,, 
Others of our own design from imported cloths and still 


All very unusual and in a variety 


of styles and patterns never shown by us before. 


- MACULAR PARKER 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 
"The Old House with The Young Spirif” 
BOSTON 
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:| wafted where the man’s schooner lay 


automobile, the Erie Canal merits be- 


Pe 


, but no food; they lived four 
ths, and though very slim, were 


“Elia,” and became so tame that u 
child could lead her to the water for 
her nightly bath. Hitched to a wharf 
by, means of a 50-foot light steel 
chain, she had cess to 18 feet of 
water. She must have caught enough 
food during the night to satisfy her, 
she never ate anything offered her, 
and she was in captivity six months. 
On leaving Florida the man gave her 

her freedom. 
return to the Withlacoochee. 


he could trace them by the phos- 


> 


phorescent gleam they made in their 
rush. 


But the river soon grew quiet; and 


as he made for the mouth of the river. 
Their not unpleasant musky odor was 


moored, half a mile out to sea, and 
now and then, high above the wash of 
the sea on the low, sandy shore, rose 
that strange, hoarse bellowing, as 
their curious voices blended in a 


chorus of hideous sounds. 
. EpWIn TARRISSE. 


THE ERIE CANAL 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Butt of nearly as many jokes in its 
time as a certain .quantity-production 


ing laughed at as little as the car in 
u In October, 1917, it 
celebrated its one hundredth anni- 
versary with dignity and impressive- 
ness. No single construction of man 
on the continent of North America 
carries as great a load of history as 
the Erie. It is maintained by several 
historians that being built at a time 
when the west had slight ties with the 
east, and seriously threatened to look 
forever to New Orleans as its outlet, 
looking even to becoming a new nation 
after the War of 1812, the canal totally 
averted the trend of empire and knit 


the political and economic fortunes of |. 


the middle western territory to the 
eastern states. 

Begun on July 4 (a coincidence or a 
brilliant idea), 1817, it took only eight 
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in Europe sent its contingent 
end there was probably 
more cosmopolitan spot in the 


ld than the Cote d'Azur. 
But today this has all changed. 
Large. countries like Germany, Aus- 


tria, and Russia are almost entirely 


quite an international character, but 


it can be safely said that today the 


English element predominates every- 
where. Mentone, or Menton as it is 
called in is almost entirely 
English, and it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that out of every 100 
visitors to this place 95 are British. 
Consequently the life at this charm- 
ing little spot has become quite 
English, and the hotels, shops, and 
amusements have endeavored to adapt 
themselves to the English taste. Today 
there is an air of refinement in Men- 
tone. Compared to some of the other 
resorts of the Cote d'Azur it may seem 
slow and uninteresting, but the beau- 
tiful surroundings offer plenty of com- 
pensation to the lover of nature. 
Coming from the dull gray atmos- 
phere of northern Europe one is im- 
mediately impressed with the wealth 
of coloring. Mentone is a perfect 
jewel set in ideal surroundings. The 
perpetual golden su e, the won- 
derful hues of the Mediterranean, va- 
rying from the palest green to the 
deepest blue, the graceful palms, the 
rich, dark green foliage of evergreen 
trees, the blue sky and the slate- 
colored mountains in the background 
make a most delightful picture of 
which one never seems to grow tired. 
The distinguishing feature of Men- 
tone is the abubdance of paths and 
roads in the neighborhood suitable 
for walking, and it does not matter 
in which direction one turns, there is 
always a beautiful view. One of the 
best can be enjoyed from the summit 
of the Rec d’Orméa (about 3700 feet), 
one of the highest peaks in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Mentone and 
which is rather difficult to ascend. 
To the west it is possible to follow 
the entire coastline as far as Toulon, 
a distance of almost 120 miles, to the 
east as far as Genoa, about 100 miles 
away, the whole view comprising the 
entire stretch of the Franco-Italian 
Riviera bathed in glorious sunshine. 
To the south the deep-blue Mediter- 
ranean expands as far as the eye 
reaches and, if the atmospheric con- 
ditions are favorable, it is possible 
to see the coast of Corsica, about 130 
miles to the southeast. Turning to 
the north one is faced with the end- 
less range of snow-clad Alps, a won- 
derful contrast to the sub-tropical 


years to finish—an extraordinary 
achievement, considering the tools of 
those days. It cost $8,000,000 and re- 
turned that amount in tolls in a 
decade. It reduced the cost of trans- 


| porting a ton of freight from $100 to 


$3, lakes to ocean. It opened sparse 
central New York to tens of thou- 
sands; it made New York City domi- 
nate the seaboard of the United States. 
The names of the New Englanders and 
immigrants it carried westward to the 
“great wide west” before 1850 would 
compose a respectable bulk of a Who's 
Who in Grandfathers” beyond Niagara 
Falls today. 

Today canal transportation is a 
synonym for slowness, but in the 208 
of the last century this reputation 
had not been acquired. In the 
packet-boat days, when long, nar- 
row, brightly painted, dormer-decked 
craft were whisked along the reaches 
of the Erie by horses galloping 
up the towpath, these carried mails. 
and baggage, and a score of travelers 
roof-riding in sheer comfort, vis-a-vis 
with some of the land’s best scenery. 
“Low Bridge!” sang out the pilot now 
and again, and all voyagers dived from 
roof to cabins below, only to emerge 
a moment later and resume their seats. 
It is hard to realize, looking at its 
turbid lethargy of nowadays, that once 
it was the very life current of a dozen 
cities and a hundred towns through- 
te the center of the State of New 


Only four feet of draft was provided 
for by the original canal; in 1835 deep- 
ened to six feet; in 1894 $9,000,000 was 
sunk in an attempt to dredge it to 


In 1921, the old Erie, “the silvery 
Erie,” has, except for a name, ceased 
$150,000,000, 12 feet deep. 
Canal has encroached 
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Mentone from Cap Martin 


strip of land known as the Céte 
d’Azur. 

There are some quaint old villages 
hidden away in the hills, such as Cas- 
tellane, St. Agnés, and Gorbio, all of 
which are not difficult to reach. Cap 
Martin to the west with its beautiful 
villas, and the Italian coast to the east 
beyond the Garavan Bay are, of course, 
well-known spots for excursionists. 

One is also struck with the cheerful 
disposition of the inhabitants of Men- 
tone and the natural grace of these 
southern people. On the Promenade 
du Midi there is generally a group of 
women wearing the typical flat straw 
hats of their native country, in charge 
of mules ready to take children for 
rides, and they always have a friendly 
greeting for the passer-by. There is 
probably too much sunshine in Men- 
tone to permit of any sour-faced indi- 
viduals, and the temperament of the 
Mentonese is certainly in complete 
harmony with the climatic conditions. 


The Ancestor of the Dog 


It seems to be generally accepted by 
naturalists and the world at large that 
the domestic dog is in some sense a 
collateral descendant of the wolf or 
the jackal. 

A professor in the Natural History 
Museum in Paris has communicated 
the results of his study of various 
canine skulls to the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He appears to have noticed 
certain peculiarities of growth that 
have hitherto escaped zoologists. He 
states that the skull of almost every 
species of wolf and jackal differs from 
the skull of. the shepherd dog to an 
extent that makes it impossible that 
this dog should belong in the same 
classification. The skull of the Indian 
wolf, on the contrary, shows some 


| points of resemblance. This, indeed, is 


the only savage canine the top of 
whose head projects like that of our 

There are, moreover, other charac- 
teristics. which the Indian wolf has in 


| common “the dog and which the 


ordinary wolf does not share with 


them, although his origin and that of 


The conclusion of this naturalist is 
that the Indian wolf is the progenitor 
of the shepherd dog and the blood- 
bound. There were two primitive 
races of dogs analogous to these which 


were first domesticated in Central 


Asia, whence they passed to Europe, 
and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the bloodhound of today is the 
direct descendant of the dog spoken of 
by the ancients as the dog of the age 
of bronze.” . 


THE ATHENEUM ON 
A RAINY DAY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The summen rain pours down in 
drenching volume, the sound of it 
fills the house, the smell di it blows 
in at every open window. It is Sat- 
urday, a rainy Saturday, but we are 
not disheartened for we know the 
compensation due for outdoor pleas- 
ures denied and‘are glad of a chance 
to enjoy it. 

Immediately after breakfast we put 
on rubber coats and hats and boots, 
Our proudest costume. Without 
thinking of an umbrella we plunge 
into the deluge, inviting the warm 
rain to sweep against our faces. We 
venture into the deepest puddles, we 
laugh and chat as we go, but we do 
not dawdle for we know that the 


than the pleasure of our progress. 

The old Atheneum stands on the 
parade, a bigh narrow brick building 
dating from the first decade of the 
last century. On the ground floor is 
a reading room with newspapers and 
Magazines, a severe high studded 
room, whose white walls are enlivened 
by life-sized oil portraits of local 
Revolutionary heroes. Several models 
of ships in glass cases and an image 
of Buddha and other curiosities from 
the Orient are gifts of charter mem- 
bers, the captains of clippers of long 
ago. 

The reading room is all very well 
for a half hour’s visit, the ships are 
romantic, and Punch, The Graphic, 
and the London Illustrated News are 
amusing, but an entire morning, a long 
rainy morning, demands more con- 
sideration. 

We mount the winding stairway at 
the rear, past the locked room where 
the precious old books are exhibited 
behind glass and the dubious new 
ones are kept hidden from youthful 
eyes. We reach the library proper, a 
great room with a gallery around a 
central well. 
good morning to the lone custodian 
and climb by narrower and more wind- 
ing stairs to the gallery. This is our 
domain. Stuffy and dust-covered as we 
always find it, we love it. Up goes the 
many-paned window of the alcove fur- 


wood propping it in its loose frame. 
The sound of the rain on neighboring 
roofs rushes in and the mist drifts in 
after it. 

We take off our great rubber coats, 
Gur dripping hats and seated on the 
window sill, which is deep and low, 


put on little felt slippers. 
begins. We go out foraging and return 
with as many books as our arms will 
hold, novels begun on another rainy 
day and thoughtfully left unfinished 
for this very occasion, classics we 
Lave decided we really must read, a 


picked up somewhat at random on our 
tour. 

Then we settle down to our feast, 
chairs tilted back against one stack 
and feet tucked in a convenient hole 
on the third shelf from the bottom on 
the opposite side of the alcove. 
range apples and books within reach. 
We dip into one volume, 
another; we start an apple, then 
the loud rattle of a delivery 
wagon in the street below catches our 
attention and the familiar swing of 
an umbrella bobbing along the side- 
walk across the parade or the waving 
elm tree tops holds it. The rustle 
of a turned page, brings our eyes back 
to our immediate surroundings. W 
gaze with quiet pleasure at the soft- 
colored backs of the old books all 
around. We are steeped in content- 
ment. A title stands out on a high 
shelf and we fetch the volume absent- 
mindedly. Then, as likely as not, we 
go back to the first choice. All is 
silent except for the patter-patter 
on the roof. Time passes although 
we do not know it for, traveling in the 
realms of gold, we have forgotten 
rain, each other, and the book in our 


hands. 


Old Estates in America 


The commonest real estate phe- 
nomenon in England is the rarest one 
in America; namely, long-handed- 
down holdings still belonging to 
descendants of the ancient owners. 

A certain William Douglass, born 
(where else than) in Scotland, came 
to this country in 1625 and settled 
near New London, Connecticut, where 
he built a house. 
been in the hands of his offspring 
ever since. What is believed to be 
the first English settlement within the 
present boundaries of New York 
State, Gardiner’s Island, at the east- 
ern end of Long Island Sound, is still 
owned by descendants of the original 
owner of the island, Lion Gardiner, 
who purchased it in 1639 from the 
Indians. The present home of the 
Gardiners was built in 1774 and has 
been exteriorly little altered since. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

‘Miss Adair inherited along with the 
little property in the West of 
Ireland the services of Timothy 
Murphy and his tidy little wife. 
To be more. accurate, she found 
herself in the awkward position of 
having to ohoose between Timothy and 
Joe Brosnan, both of whom had been 
employed intermittently on the place 
by her predecessor and had therefore 
equal claims on her. But as Joe was 
a bit of a “schamer” and rather given 
to “foxing,” which in his case meant 
working like fury when his mistress’ 
eye was on him, and sitting comfort- 
ably taking his ease under a hedge 
when he was safe from observation, 
she had not much difficulty in making 
her choice. 

It is considered proper, however, in 
Ireland to avoid friction as far as pos- 
sible, so Joe was given a substantial 
sum to start him in a cottage some 
miles away, while Timothy and his 
“missis” were established in the gate 
lodge. A very satisfactory arrange- 


pleasure of our arrival will be greater | 


We say only a brief, 


thest from the staircase, a piece of 
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Free time for the flowers 


ment it was too, seeing the sort they 
were—the real old country type, hon- 
est and faithful and devoted to their 
' mistress’ interests. 

Timothy had control over everything 
in the place, from the pony and cow 
| which roamed the hill in search of 
| pasture, to the youngest of the pup- 
pies. Always he had free time for 
the cabbages and the flowers. The 
garden, which was under his charge 


as well as the live stock, brought in 


a hice little sum every year through 
the sale of early potatoes and small 
| fruit and vegetables, and any surplus 
milk was sold in the village to select 
| customers. Mrs. Murphy kept her lit- 
| tle house spotless, and made up the 
| rent by scrubbing and washing on Sat- 
urdays for Miss Adair. It is quite in 
the tradition of the country to avoid 
interchange of actual coin, and when 
dealing with honest people matters are 
easily adjusted. 

Neither Timothy nor his wife were 
able to read or write, but this dis- 
ability presented no difficulties. Tim- 


othy kept the accounts of the garden ance 
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dener. ‘The flowers were cut with an 


almost ruthless hand, and lavish 
weight was given in peas and goose- 
berries. “Yerrah, Miss, w would 
you be giving to the likes them? 
Sure haven't they a garden of their 
own.” | : 8 

“True for you, Tim,” Miss Adair 
would reply, “but if they have a fancy 
for getting things here I wouldn't like 
to disappoint them.” 

And so lifé went on at Knockanular, 
pleasant and neighborly, if somewhat 
in haphazard fashion. 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 


letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


a oN 
Films That Enlighten 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 
As chairman of the Committee on 


eration of Women’s Clubs, I wish to 
voice for the 3,000,000 women who 
comprise its membership their in- 
dignant ,protest against the plan of 
a motion picture producer to make 


money out of the Clara Hamon Smith 
| tragedy. 


Whether this was to be a presenta- 
tion of a portion of her sordid story | 
of her 


or simply a capitalization 
transient notoriety, the effect upon 
the young folks who throng our mo- 
tion picture theaters would be in- 
evitably deleterious. It is- simply 
pandering to the morbid curiosity of 
the unenlightened, and appears to give 
a pecuniary value to wrongdoing. 
As friends of the motion picture in- 
dustry we regret to see such pictures 
put forth, because we know that such 
productions must sooner or later re- 
sult in the placing of such shackles 
upon the motion picture industry as 
will retard and possibly prevent its 
proper development. 
We recognize the great power for 
good of motion pictures and would 
urge exhibitors to give to the public 
films which will enlighten them and 
upbuild as well as entertain. Such 
films as Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” 
Winston Churchill’s “Inside of the 
Cup,” Vitagraph’s “Black Beauty” and 


Kineto Reviews and Movie Chats, call 
forth our ready commendation. 


our great organization backing them 
in the most practical way, so that in 
the long run it will be found that the 
best pictures bring the largest finan- 
cial returns. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


Motion Pictures of the General Fed- | 


the Urban Popular Classics, like the 


Film men who will produce and ex- 
hibit films of this character will find 


Mrs. WOODALLEN CHAPMAN, | 
Chairman, Motion Pictures, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
New York, April 7, 1921. 


The Communal Bicycle Club | 


Lady Henry Somerset, the temper- 
reformer, edited the 


Woman’s | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


There’s a tang of spring in the salt 
March air | 

That blows from the ruffied north, 

As ehe butts and yells up the plung- 
ing swells 

And reels in the spume and froth! 


There's a tang of spring in the howI- 
ing wind 

That fills the tattered sails 

And roars astern: in the smoky churn 

To join the black March gales. 


There's a tang of spring in the sheets’ 
shrill song, 

As they screech in a chanty bold, 

And she dips and lifts in the sea’s 
gray drifts 

While the smoky sun glares cold. 


There's a tang of spring in the windy 
sky * 

Above the hurtling foam, 

As she rises and falls to the gulls’ 
sharp calls 

On the long gray trail to home! 


Rare Books for America 


Messrs. Sotheby's, London, sold an- 
other section of the rareties from the 
famous Britwell Court Library in 
March. It consisted of about three 
hundred lots of valuable books, small 
and thin, choicely bound, the whole 
batch being easily packed in a Glad- 
stone bag. The total for the two days’ 
sale was huge enough, being £48,552, 
about half of which was bid by Dr. 
Rosenbach of Philadelphia on behalf 
of his firm and some private American 


eollectors. 

The gem of the collection, the only 
known copy of the edition of 
“Everyman,” printed by John Skot 
(e. 1530), fell to him at 410980. 
In the Jolley sale of 1844 it 
fetched £32. Generally speaking, the 
rarer lots realized about six ‘times 
more than previous records.“ Two 
little romances of book prices are rę- 
vealed by two publications of Henry 
Parrott sold at this sale. “The More 
the Merrier,” 1608, and “The Gossip’s 
Greeting,” 1620, bear on their title 
pages in a contemporary hand pre- 
tium 2d“; these two books together 
now realized £700. Thomas Powell's 
“The Passionate Poet,” 1601, sold for 
£958. This was sold twice in the last 
century for £2 7s. and £4. 6s., re- 
| spectively. 

The advantages gained by friendly 
combination among public art gal- 
leries in obtaining works of art on 
‘favorable terms is illustrated by an 
unusual sale which took place as long 
ago as November 26, at Christie's. of 
which we now know some interesting 
facts concerning the destination of 
some pictures then bought. They are 
12 canvases by Joseph Highmore 
(1692-1780) illustrating Samuel Rich- 
ardson’s “Pamela,” and the syndicate 
which has purchased them is com- 
posed of the National Gallery, the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and 
‘the National Gallery of Victoria at 
‘Melbourne. The appearance of the 
pictures in the sale-room was one of 


produce and the milk of the cow by Herald and the Review of Reviews those surprises which are not infre- 


a method which goes by the name of with Edwin Stout. 

“the Kerry bookkeeping,” that is with taining this paper was to make it the terest was taken in them, as neither 

a notched stick, and the help of an organ of the British Women's Tem- the subject nor the artist of the pic- 
which perance Association just as the Union | 


amazingly retentive memory 


we pull off the heavy rubber boots and 
Now the fun | 


might put to shame some of the | Signal was the organ of the Women’s sale. 
| Temperance 

It is true that qn the occasions when | America. 
Miss Adair was away from home for attractive to all classes of girls and painting, coming under the guidance 


products of modern education. 


any length of time matters became 
rather complicated. Timothy then had 
recourse to another device. The dif- 


ferent sums received were wrapped in 


new book by a favorite author, some- | 
thing in calfskin old and curious, all 


We 


then into 


E 


The homestead has 


bits of paper with a picture or sone 


sign on each which only himself could 
money might be wrapped in a news- 
on it, and rhubarb might be designated 


by an advertisement of somebody's 
soap. 


i 


interpret: for instance, the strawberry | 
attended. 
paper cutting with a picture of a gate 


communal bicycle on which all mem- 
Timothy would not be satisfied | 


without giving the most accurate re- 


turns of every separate transaction, | 


and Miss Adair’s holidays were some- 


times curtailed by the thought of the 


numerous little packages accumulat- 
bankment to Norfolk Street, she was, 


ing in the cash box and of the distress 


that would ensue if they got mixed, | 


No sooner back than Timothy, hat in 


.cynosure of all eyes. 


hand—for he was nothing if not re- 
tion of the president or presidents of 


| spectful—would present himself. 


Honor, (the courtesy title still sur- 
vives in some unsophisticated parts of 


Would you come if you plaise, Your: 


the country), and see what is in the 
bers took it in turn to perch on the 
saddle and wobble about the room. 


cash box,” or, “the little cow didn’t do 
too badly on us.“ 


And then would follow a tale of, 


how Mrs. McCarthy would not be sat- | 


isfied without she would get the milk 
from Knoékanular, for the grass there 
was sweeter than anywhere else. 
Timothy had a great contempt for 
Miss Adair’s business capacities, per- 
haps not without reason, for she was 
a believer in the old-fashioned maxim 
that a good giver makes a good gar- 


Her idea in ob- 


Christian Union of 
It was to be a family paper, | 
women, and all kinds of useful activi- | 
ties were encouraged in its columns. | 

The paper was published at the of- 
fice of the Review of Reviews, where 
one day a party was given for the gir! | 
typists in the editorial sanctum. The 
whole staff of the Review and Herald | 
It was at this party that 
one enterprising girl secretary pro- 
posed starting a bicycle club with a 


bers should take a turn at least once 
a week. [It was a new and startling 
innovation. Bicycles for women were 
regarded as unbecoming to say the 
least. When a member of the Bicycle 
Club cycled. slowly along the Em- 


to use the current journalese, the 


The bicycle had, however, the sanc- 


the Bicycle Club and a good deal of | 
bicycle | 


inspection of the communal 
went on ins- the office of the Herald 
amid a great deal of laughter as mem- 


There was much speculation as to 
the effect this new form of exercise 
would have upon the young women 
of England, and the treasurer of this 
cycling club was sent to say a good 
word for the bicycle before a vast 
audience at the next conference of 
Women Workers. Many shook their 
heads over it, but bicycling had come 
to stay. 
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* CORTOT 
and the DUO-ART 


RANZ Liszt, 1811-1886, beloved pianist and composer, was 
born in Hungary. {Had he lived today, his art would 
‘doubtless be as permanently recorded as that of Paderewski, 

Cortot. Hofmann, Garz, Grainger, and the other world-famed 
artists who play today for the Duo-Art reproducing piano. 
A suggesion: Come in and hear Alfred Cortot play Liszt's 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie No. II“ on the marvelous Duo-Art. 


Sherman Bray & Co. 


CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno, San Jose, and elsewhere. 
OREGON—Portland. 


1 
| 
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WASHINGTON—Spokane, Tacoma and Seattle. 


[WALL PAPER 


quent. An uncommon amount of in- 


tures was revealed at the time of the 


Joseph Highmore was: intended for 
the law. but forsock it in favor of 


and influence of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
He painted, portraits of most of the 
people of distinction in his time, re- 
ceiving his first opportunity in making 
the drawings for Pine’s series of 
prints of the Knights of the Baths 
when that order was revived in 1725. 
In the National Portrait Gallery are 
portraits of Samuel Richardson anil 


Dr. Stebbing by Joseph Highmore, an“! 
‘he also was the author of a critica! 
work on painting and a textbook on 
perspective. 
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PAINT 


WE TELL YOU WHAT FOR 
HOW TO PUT IT ON 


Samples and Prices on Request 


UHL BROS. 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
SEATTLE PURTLAND 
LOS ANGELES 


MELF I. CHWEEN 
Our Own Bakery 


Delicatessen Grocery 


We -oast our own meats 


Phone A 5559 2071-73 University Ave. 
ERKELEY. CALIF. 
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much below the German imports in 
1913. This applies to foodstuffs as 
well as to manufactured) articles. 
(2) The exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles though not reaching the 1913 
figures in some cases begin to ap- 
proach them. This is notably so for 
chemical products and machinery, ve- 
_| hicles and clock-work. As these ex- 


German commerce th the outer 
world shows a balance in favor of 
Germany. All over the world, in Eu- 
rope and in South America, to some 
extent in the United States, German 
trade is recovering itself. What effect 
the proposed taxes will have upon this 
return to conditions of comparative 
prosperity may properly be the sub- 
ject of speculation and discussiog. But 
the French believe that, leaving aside 
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Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum and of the artist 


“A Deserted Oasis,” 


trade has taken on a considerable de- 
velopment since the Sinai railway 
was built, but it is still a tender plant 
which needs careful nurture. Indeed, 
it is only in the last year or two that 
it has had any chance of developing; 
for the railway itself only came into 
existence during the war, to meet the 
exigencies of the campaign against 
Turkey. 

The story of the construction of the 
Sinai railway, by which Africa and 
Asia have been linked by bonds of steel 
for the first time, is full of interest. 
A glance at the map will show that the 
Sinai Peninsula imposes a great tri- 
angular bulwark, almost as large as 
Ireland, between Egypt and Palestine. 
It is an arid, sterile area, inhabited 
only by scanty nomad bands and 
crossed by a few routes along which 
occasional wells are found. In the 
early days of the war there was a dis- 
position to regard the crossing of the 
desert as practically impossible for 
an army of sufficient strength to pene- 
trate the powerful defenses of the 
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is of a favorable character. 

ticular it is pointed out that the Sault 
Ste. Marie Bridge over the ship capal 
on the Great Lakes connecting Canada 
and the United States works well, 


by James McBey 


reservoirs, and convoys of camels had 
to be organized to convey the water 
to the troops on the march. 

At El Arish itself the water sup- 


Ply is sufficient to maintain a fair 
amount of cultivation. Here the 
channel of a river, the Wadi Arish, | 
dry in summer but sometimes contain- | 


IMPORTANT TASK OF 


EGV HAN CABINET 


New Ministry Will Be Intrusted 
With Negotiating With the 
Milner Commission as to the 

|’ Country’s Future Status 


By special correspondént of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—As was to 
be expected, the official announcement 
of the willingness of the British 
Government to, negotiate with the 
Egyptian Govérnment’s representa- 
tives with a view to establishing the 
future status between the two govern- 
ments has resulted in the resignation 
of the Cabinet of Sir Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha and the formation of a new 
Ministry under the presiden of 
Sir Adly Yeghen Pasha. Owi to 
the situation then obtaining the for- 
mer Ministry came into being as an 
administrative necessity and was of- 
ficially declared to be non-political in 
character. . 

In carrying out its duty during a 
time of no small difficulty—what with 
the active propaganda of the extrem- 
ists, schoo] strikes, Labor unrest, and 
the embarrassing financial situation 
experienced—it merits the best thanks 
of the British and Egyptian govern- 


ments. 


The new Ministry has a most 


important political réle to fulfill, prob- 


ably the most important any Egyptian 


Ministry has had laid upon it; but it is 
wel! equipped for the task, as it com- 
prises most of the best-known and 
experienced politicians of today. 


Bridging of the Gap 


The Premier held several responsi- 


ble posts in the Ministry of the Interior 


before attaining Cabinet rank. As 
Minister of Education, he developed 
in 1917 a most far-reaching and com- 
prehensive scheme for the extension 
of education over Egypt, securing, it 
was proposed, a standard as high as 
that obtaining in the lesser European 
states. In the negotiations between 
the Milner commission and the Egyp- 
tian delegation, of which he was not 
a member by intent, he played a part 
undoubtedly of the greatest import- 
ance. Intimately in touch with Lord 
Milner and Said Zaghlul Pasha, but 
uncommitted to the policy of either 


| though the canal carries larger ships 


at more frequent intervals than the 
Suez Canal. However, engineering 
opinion is divided, and the Suez Canal 
authorities have not seen their way to 
alter their decision. 

Two solutions of the problem have 
been under consideration—the estab- 


side, he devoted himself during the 
last year and a half to bringing the 
two sides into indirect and ultimately 
direct communication with entire suc- 
cess, and it is in a large measure ow- 
ing to his efforts that the gap caused 
by the extremists is being bridged. He 
is thus eminently fitted for this re- 
sponsibie position. 
As suitable, too, is the appointment 
vice-president of Sir Hussein 


ing great volumes of water in the! lishment of a train ferry and the con- 4 
3 f Rushdi Pasha, the well-known former 


winter, finds an outlet to the sea. 
Owing to the necessity for rapid ad- 
vance the railway was at first taken 
over the dry bed of this river by 
means of a foundation of sandbags, | 
but a permanent viaduct was subse- 
quently built. From El Arish the 
constructional work was much easier, | 
and by the end of the year the line 
was near the Palestine frontier; the 


‘ 


Turks had been completely driven 


1 
1 


from the Sinai Peninsula. . | 

Of the construction of the railway, 
Gen. Sir Archibald Murray, who was 
in command of the forces in eastern | 
Egypt, wrote: “The main factor was | 
work, incessant and unremitting. To 
regain this peninsula, the true fron- 


struction of a tunnel under the canal. 
The objection to a train ferry is the 
narrowness of the canal at Kantara; 
such a ferry could not be operated 
without making cuts in the canal 
banks. It is reported from Egypt that 
a decision has therefore been reached 
in favor of a tunnel. The engineer of 


Premier, thé man who has devoted 
himself conscientiously to what he has 
considered the national interests of 
Egypt and who voiced in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the formal demand of 
Egypt’s independence. His services 
as Premier under the protectorate 


the Egyptian Railways, Mr. Raimondi, | 
has been intrusted with the prepara- | 


tion of a design, and will pay a visit | 


to the United States to ctudy the tun- | 


nels in use there. 


— — — 


TEMPERANCE IN CEYLON 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | delegation. 
LONDON, England — Temperance | 


record of 


during the period of the war form a 
disinterested loyalty. He 
also cooperated with Adly Pasha dur- 
ing the difficult days of the Milner 
commission. Two other ministers, 


Ismail Sidky Pasha and Neguib Ghali 


Pasha, are members of the Egyptian 


As negotiations with 


pate in the official negotiations in Lon- 
don. | | 7 
The news of. the formation of the 
new Ministry and its program has 
been very well received by the coun- 
try. A few demonstrations have taken 
Place but these have 
whole .quiet, and in no case have 
British troops.been required to main- 
tain order. Undoubtedly the extrem- 
ists are still far from satisfied, but 
of the critics of the néw policy few 
are more caustic than the opposition 
represented by the newspaper Ahrly.“ 
which is ostensibly not an organ of 
the Nationalist Party but the mouth- 
piece, it is said, of the former Pre- 
miér, M mad Said Pasha. 
Better Feeling Exists 

If the parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment promised by Adly Pasha is 
shortly realized, more will be heard 
of this astute politician. At the sanie 
time it must be admitted Egypt has 
“never lacked politicians, but rather 
statesmen. While an opposition is 
undoubtedly necessary in the present 
development of the parliamentary sys- 
tem of government, ft should be recol- 
lected’ that politics as practiced in 
Egypt have been one of the influences 
which have retarded most the progress 
of the nation toward self-government. 

In the meanwhile there is much 
serious business to be done, and it is 
good to see that the importance of 
the present moment is not being over- 
looked on this side. Already the feel- 
ing between Englishmen and Egyp- 
tians has vastly improved in the last 
few months. The new’ Premier’s let- 
ter lays special weight on the impor- 
tance of establishing between Great 
Britain and Egypt a new era “of 
friendship and reciprocal confidence.” 
The present, then, is a unique oppor- 
tunity of removing past misunder- 
standings. 


WHY MR. SMILLIE HAS 
LEFT THE FEDERATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — Mr. Smillie’s 
resignation from the Miners Federa- 
tion is the culmination of a series 
of differences with his colleagues 
which date back to the wages move- 
ment of a year ago and the “direct 


action” controversy arising out of the 
| nationalization campaign. 

| The immediate difference was purely 
domestic, and behind it lay certain 
| personal animosities which have not 
been disguised of late. Mr. Smillie 
has been a deeply disappointed man 
in recent months.“ He regretted the 
lack amongst the workers of the ideal 
ism which jnspired his nationalization 
campaign, and the preference of 
cheaper coal and lower cost of living 
to higher wages which left the work- 
ers relatively no better off. 

His extraordinary influence, and his 
combination of tact and firmness in 
the chair, have been chiefly responsi- 
ble for keeping together the men of 
the various coal fields which have con- 
flicting interests. The federation will 
be fortunate if another man of similar 
capacity is secured, because it is gen- 
erally recognized that very stormy 
times lie immediately ahead, and al! 
the circumstances point to internal 
disputes in the federation unless there 
is a strong restraining personality in 
the presidential chair. 

The election will take place in July. 
It is expected that Yorkshire will 
nominate Herbert Smith, the vice 
president, but the South Wales ex- 


the British 
Government will probably take place leaders. 


tremists will make a vigorous effort 
to secure the choice of one of their 


n on the 


tier of Egypt, hundreds of miles of Prosress am mn 4 in London in May next, certain min- 
road and railway had been built,/cOrrespondent of the Methodist isters, including Adly Pasha and 
hundreds of miles of water piping had Times from Colombo. The system Rushdi Pasha, will shortly be leaving 
been laid, filters capable of supply- | of local option obtains in Ceylon by Egypt for England. | 


ing 1,500,000 gallons of water a day ; f ; 
and reservoirs had been installed, and which it is necessary to get 25 per Policy Outlined | 
In his letter to the Sultan present- 


tons of stone transported from dis- cent of the electors to sign a poll, 


Suéz Canal—the “jugular vein of the 
British Empire,” as the German Em- 
peror described it—and little or no 
trouble was taken to prevent the Turks 
from approaching the canal. The 
Turks, however, displayed such inge- 
nuity and perseverance in moving their 


e taken edged the special and temporary conditions 
“exported textiles, and have and studying the progress of German 
us same value to imported trade as it presents itself in the figures 
ich are really raw mate- et forth Germany cannot truly plead 
obvious that a much larger | Poverty in the economic sense. 
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EARL HAIG’S MESSAGE 
TO FORMER SOLDIERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—On 
Field Marshal Harl Haig’s arrival in 
Cape Town, where he is to attend the 
Empire conference of former service 
men, he said that he regarded “the 
conference of Empire former service 
men as an event of the very first im- 
portance in the history of our race. 
We have had imperial conferences be- 

„and I hope we shall have many 
more of them, but this conference of 
ours springs from no consideration of 
folitics or statecraft—it is the meet- 


ing of a brotherhood. 

“We old warriors, under whatever 
skies we were born or have our 
homes, have a bond between us that 


common victory, and together we have 
won through. That is a bond that 
must last while memory lasts, and 
while children reverence the name and 
honor of their fathers. It is a bond 
that should revitalize everything that 
tends to keep our mighty Empire to- 


freedom. If this 
elp, 


forces over the desert that a change 
of policy became necessary, and at the 
beginning of 1916 the British forces 
were ordered to advance across the 
desert. At first wire netting was Jaid 
down over the sand ih order to facili- 
tate the movement of troops and sup- 
plies, but a railway soon became a 
necéssity, and the construction of a 
line on the Egyptian standard gauge 
was begun. 

The course selected for the line was 
that of the ancient caravan route from 
Kantara, on the Suez Canal, to Rafa, 
near the Palestine frontier. From 
Kantara the route runs to the Medi- 
terranean coast at Katia, a distance 
of about 30 miles, and then for the 
remainder of the distance, more than 
100 miles, it traverses the coastal re- 
gion. From time immemorial this has 
been the route for the invasion of 
Palestine from Egypt, and vice versa. 
Along it marehed the hosts of Bibli- 
cal timés; by this route the Turkish 
Sultan, Selim the Grim, successfully 
invaded Egypt in 1517; and Napoleon 
followed the same line of advance 
when he marched into Palestine from 
Egypt. With the exception of sonie 
30 miles at the Palestine end, the 
route is bordered by sand dunes and 
is practically impassable for traffic, 
except by the use of camels, owing 
to the deep and heavy nature of the 
soil. Along thé whole route there are 
only some five wells at which cara- 
vans can water, and for more than 
100 miles, from Kantara to El Arish, 
vegetation of any description is almost 
entirely 2bsent. 


The Attacks of the Turks 


The construction of the railway 
across this stretch of desolation was 
rendered doubly difficult by the necés- 


to sity for haste and by the, harassing 


attentions of the Turks. From Kan- 
tara to near Katia, where there is an 
oasis, the work proceeded practically 
without interruption, but at that place 


tant quarries. 


Kantara had been and then a 75 per cent vote if the ing the names of the new ministers | 


transformed from a small, canal vil- | “arrack-taverns,” which are Ceylo- Adly Pasha outlines a policy of par- 


lage into an important railway termi- | 
nus amd the desert was sub- | 
dued and made habitable.” 


1 
i 
t 


The extension of the railway into 
the required 75 per cent was obtained. | agreement between Great Britain and | 
In another case the vote fell below | Esypt for ratification. He hopes that | 


' 


Palestine was only a matter of time. 
As the British forces advanced, the 
line was continued through the 


1 


nese drink shops, are to be abolished. 


Pollings took place recently in 16 dis- 


tricts, and in eight of them more than 


coastal area to Ludd (the ancient the necessary proportion by only 3 


Lydda) between Jerusalem and Jaffa 
(Joppa), where a junction was es- 
tablished with the other 8 
railways. Thus it has come about that 
the journey from Egypt into the heart | 
of the Holy Land, formerly a long 


and formidable undertaking, can now | 


be accomplished in a few hours. Dur- 
ing the war all traffic was confined 
to military requirements, but a daily 
train which was run for officers 
showed the facilities which might be 
afforded to travelers. The train left 
Kantara at 11 o'clock at night, and 
the passengers used to get to Ludd 
in time for breakfast. 


Trade Prospers 

Though constructed for purely mili- 
tary reasons, the railway has already 
begun to plan an important part in 
the development of economic rela- 
tions between Egypt and Palestine. 
Merchants: and traders in Palestine 
have not been slow to realize the ad- 


vantages which the line offers, as com- 
pared with the sea route, for the trans- 
port of perishable goods, and a valu- 
able trade from Palestine has sprung 
up, particularly in fruits. Wheat and 
other céréals have also been sent into 
Egypt over the line, and there is a 
good prospect of developing this trade 
with great benefit to Egypt, provided 
that a direct railway connection over 
the Suez Canal is maintained. 

The question will naturally be 


asked: What is the objection to the 
present connection? There is no hint 
that the canal authorities, in con- 


per cent, and it is likely that rep- ats 
resentations to get this tavern also though this may be taken as more or 
closed will be successful, The Cove- less a formality as the leniency with 
nant of the League of Nations (Article! which they have been administered | 
22) expressly provides for “the pro-' by the authorities has been remark- | 
the 
trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor Egyptian delegation under the presi- 


hibition of abuses such as the slave 


traffic,” and Dr. Charles F. Harford, ' 


chairman of the Executive of Native 


Races and the Liquor Traffic United 
Committee, urges that it is the duty | 
of the League of Nations to see that | 
these provisions are duly carried out 
in mandated territories. There ap- 
pears to be some doubt as to the 
meaning of the term “liquor traffic,” 
but, Dr. Harford contends, the least 
that can be intended is the prohibi- 
tion of all kinds of distilled liquors. 


liamentary government which will be 


introduced as soon as possible. To 
the National Assembly elected by the 
people will be submitted the final 


as a result of the present political 
mi ae it will be possible to abolish 
artial law and the censorship. 


able. He further states that 


dency of Zaghlul Pasha will partici- 
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oe : the lrg theorem ag attack, 
ien special correaponden Christ and at im the same vicinity, 
Se SRR eter oa Science a mnie fierce battle was fought, the Turks 
n 3 au- having brought up heavy guns through 
1 the sand duneg by laying a track of 
a brushwood and scrub. The construc- 
Oley gee tion of the railway was continued as 
the Turks ‘ were gradually forced 

back, but the difficulties. of the work 

increased. Whenever sand dunes were 

encountered, it was necessary either 
to cut through them or to defiect the 
line; and the softness of the loose 


cf 


demning it, aré animated by political 
or strategical considerations. The op- 
position to the bridge is based on busi- 
néss grounds. The present structure 
is a swing bridge, and complaints have 
been madé ip mercantile circles that 
it ie a hindrance to the shipping which 
passes through the canal. It is recog- 
nized in Cairo that there may be some- | 
thing in these complaints, but it is 
felt that the canal authorities have 
| been unduly precipitate in deciding 
that no railway bridge can be allowed. 
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Socialist literature, There is, in- 
d. among Arabs a good deal 
«sympathy for Bolshevism but it 
not ti „ e ee caning 
em t a kind of ancient tra- 
agitation for liberty; which 
redeem the Orient from Euro- 
peria With the excep- 
ships | dender 


i 


Jewish d movement in pal- 
ö 4s directly influenced by all 
a. * and waverings in the 
know EBuropean 8 world. Socialist 
newepapers various languages are 
jl eagerly read and quoted. In spite of 
these, the Palestine Labor movement 
has quite individual forms which are 
connected with the special Zionist pro- 
letarian problems. 

All these Labor * and all 
Labor parties are united on one point. 
8 that Palestine must become 
the J center of Labor, and that 
Jewish workers must play the most 
prominent role in the attainment of 
this goal. On this account the Jew- 
ish Labor Party occupies itself largely | °° 
| with colonization schemes and espe- 
cially with cooperative colonization. 
In this direction experiments are be- 
ing made which may prove very 
instructive for the European prole- 


neglected country, afford 
a proof of the high standard 
-of organization attained by the Jewish 
Labor Party. In contrast to most of 
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io" unpoubtediy the e of the 
future, a or long-distance 
jou 


quickest British air service, namely, 


that from London to Paris, is now 


threatened with extinction. The Brit- 
ish Government has granted a sub- 
sidy of £60,000 per annum for civil 
Aviation; dut the French Government 
has been much more generous in this 
réspect, with the result that the French 
aviation companies have already an- 
nounced such drastic cuts in their ** 
senger and goods services that it is 
ot doubtful if the English undertaking 
London- 


finishes first, and so 
will it doubétes prove in aviation. 


DR. BENES' MISSION 
TO ITALY AND FRANCE 


1 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


. PRAGUE, Tzecho-Siovakia — Dr. 
Benes, the Tzecho-Slovak Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has made a statement 
‘before the parliamentary committee 
for foreign affairs on his recent mis- 
sions abroad, and has given special 
prominence to his interview with Dr. 


| Mayer, the Atztrian Chancellor, which 


resulted, he said, in amicable agree- 


ment on important questions, and 


which will enhance a close economic 
collaboration in the future. He em- 
phasized the importance of his con- 


|ference with Count Sforza, which led 


to complete understanding on the 
permanent mutual relations between 
Italy and Tzecho-Slovakia. This un- 


derstanding was based upon a com- 
munity of interests, which will insure 
concerted action between the two 
states in all European questions of 
outstanding importance. 

In the further course of his state- 
ment, Dr. Benes spoke of the azree- 
ment arrived at between France and 
Poland, but which was not, he said, in 
the nature of an alliance. France un- 
. rtakes, in the case of a Russian ai- 

k upon Poland, to supply the lat: er 
‘country with officers, but not with 


troops. Nor does it guarantee tho 


plorable, especially in view of the 


rosy prospects held out by the un- 
precedented advance made in aviation 
by the stern necessity of war. 

It must be remembered; however, 
that the comparatively small area of 
the British Isles, and the highly organ-. 
ined condition of the existing land and 
sen transport services, which make 
every part of the country eastly ac- 
cessible, both for passengers and 
goods, constitute a very formidable 
rival to the successful exploitation of 
the new and speedy method of trans- 
port. On the other hand, Australia, as 
Sir Ross Smith pointed out, is the best 

country in the world for the develop- 
ment of commercial flying. In the 
Commonwealth there is a wealth of 
open spaces, and the climate is par- 
ticularly favorable for aviation. He 
thought that before very long there 
would be regular services of aero- 


planes flying from one part of Aus- 


tralia to another, and he considered 
that the air route from England to 
Australia would be very speedily de- 
veloped. In developing these air 


routes lay the best way of knitting the. 


British Empire together. 


A very interesting scheme for po- 
licing the outposts of the Empire by 
means of aeroplanes was recently put 
forward. The idea is to withdraw ex- 
pensive military garrisons from certain 
territories and replace them by flying 
squadrons which would be much more 
economical. It is understood that the 
Air Ministry sent with Winston 
Churchill, the new Colonial Secretary, 

ficials to accompany him on his 


the purpose of studying, on the spot, 
the possibility of successfully effecting 
only would 
opeedy aeroplanes be useful in quelling 
revolts, but, with their facility for 
rapid r nee, they would be 


moment of their incep- 
_ northwest frontier’ of 


Treaty ‘of Riga or the eastern fron- 
tiers, and Poland has been urged to 
;act with moderation. France in no 


sia. Tzecho-Slovakia and Poland have 
arrived at an amicable agreement 
capable of inaugurating mutual eco- 
nomic relations in the future. Poland 
has also accepted the scheme for sup- 
pying help to Austria This wili be 
started ir April, and will deal with 
Mr. Loucbeur's plan for founding. a 
financial society empowered to carry 
out investments with a view to stim- 
ulating Austrian industries. 

Dr. Benes laid special stress upon 
the complete agreement with France, 
England and Italy at the Conference 
of London, which in no way detracts 
from the decisions reached at Paris. 
During the subsequent debate, in reply 


uties, he stated that Tzecho-Slovakia 
had not enteied into any commitments 


of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 
Moreover, Tzecho-Slovakia did not 
contemplate entering into any such ob- 
tigations in the future. 


MINE STOPPAGES IN AUSTRALIA 
Special to The Christiar Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales — Of- 
ficials of the Coal and Shale Em- 
ployees Federation deny that the min- 
ers are countenancing the irritation 
strike policy. On the day they made 
the announcement three collieries had 
been laid idle through disputes which 
seemed trivial. A number of the coal 


the stoppages are part of a deliberate 
scheme to obtain control of the mines. 
They have published a list of over 50 
mines brought to a standstill wince 
January 1 of the current year. On 
the other hand the union officials de- 
clare that the output Of coal lest year 
éxceeded that of 1919. Meanwhile the 


coal industry is so seriously affected 


that the margin of profit at many pits 


‘bas been greatly reduced. 


iad appreciate . Mette 


e d 


case anticipates intervention in Rus- 


to objections raised by German dep- 


toward Poland in the event of a Rus- 
sian attack, nor as regards the result |, 


owners are firm in their belief that 


comprises the greatest number of 
ally and other papers published. In- 
cluding, as it does, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 


| tralasia, the British African posses- 


sions, and ‘India, without mentioning 


the other numerous English-speaking 


communities, it will be realized that 
the influence of newspapers and mag- 


azines printed in the English language 
is almost incalculable in the effect it 
must have on international and im- 
perial affairs. In these circumstances 
it ig instructive to examine the general 
tone and method of the thousands of 
publications concerned. 

In this connection a lecture recently 
delivered by Frank Fox, the publicist, 
to the students of the journalism 
course at the London University, is of 
much interest, reflecting as it does the 
impressions of an imperial pressman 
of much experience in the journals of 
the world... Ar. Fox said that the scope 
of English-written journalism was 
wide, covering not only settlements 
under the British throne, and those 
bearing allegiance to the great Amer- 
ican. republic, but also many foreign 
parts where there were American and 
British communities. As showing the 
qualifications of the lecturer to deal 
with his subject, it may be mentioned 
that one of his earliest recollections 
was in regard to an invitation which 
he received to undertake the editor- 
ship of a paper in Bangkok. 


A Typical Journal 

He said that in approaching the 
subject matter of his address one of 
the first difficulties apparent was that 
at the present time the decision as 
to what could faithfully be called a 
typical English journal, especially in 
London, could not be arrived at with- 
out careful discrimination. The rea- 


son for this difficulty was that journal- 
ism in England was in a state of flux. 
He, therefore, was of opinion that 
the best method would be to take as 
an example what might be described 
as the classical English newspaper cf 
25 years ago. That paper had sprung 
out of the early English news-letters, 
whieh were collections of gossip; and 
also from pamphlets which contained 
expressions of opinion on politics, re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

The English néwspaper, published 
a quarter of a century ago, gave 
close, attention to political and phil- 
osophical issues and reflected the seri- 
ous mind of a world-governing race. 
Pompous, perhaps, in tone, it had a 
full sense of the responsibility attach- 
img to its considered-views. Written 
by men ot education for the educated 
classes, it made no conscious ‘effort 
to touch the feelings or interests of 
the great mass of the people. In 
America, English journalism under- 
went a drastic modification, and a 
much stronger human interest mani- 
fested itself in the somewhat sensa- 
tional issues of the United States 
press. The American school of jour- 
nalism introduced the method of 
“creating” news, that is, organizing 
expeditions, such as Stanley’s famous 
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vast and widespread, that it easily || 


monwealth literature, are very watt 
able. The journalist in question, Dr. 
F. W. Ward, has just laid down the 
pen and retired from active participa- 
tion in the great task of helping to 
shape the destinies of his country 
through the medium of the columns 
of the daily press. Dr. Ward is well 
qualified to speak on the subject, for 
he edited the Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
The Mail, and The Echo, and The 
Brisbane Telegraph. 
leader writer-in-chief of the Mel- 
bourne Argus, and has done other 
important work in connection with 
Australian journalism. 


A State Press 

Discussing the Australian press, he 
said: “Our ancestors brought with 
them to Australia a thousand years 
of English life, the great heritage ot 
the experience and progress of their 
forefathers. There are two great ques- 
tions which the writer has to ask: 
What ie the truth or fact of a thing?“ 


and ‘What is the public interest? 4 


trained man who writes according to 
his answers ta these questions, must 
produce articles which are a help to 
the thoughtful reader. My belief is 
that journ“lism has a great deal of 
power, but a power that is untrace- 
able, and in this it resembles the 
growth of a nation. Some men, while 
admitting the power of journalism, 
say that this power should not be 
allowed to remain in the hands of 
private individuals, but should be as- 
sumed -by the state. Reason the 
theory out, and it will be seen how 
inconceivable it is that the state 
should ever be able to control an 
honest, straightforward, unpolitical 
newspaper.” 

With such men as Dr. Ward at 
the head of journalism in Australia, 
there is every indication that the press 
in that country will sustain the high 
ideals by which it has been distin- 
guished. 

In regard to world. journalism 
printed in English, it may confidently, 
be asserted, on the whole, that the to 
people who produce the papers have 
done so with a due sense_of the high 


responsibilities which they have un- 


dertaken, and with an earnest en- 
deavor to guide the views of their 
many millions of readers into sound 
channels. 


He was also 


: nat Lanny ee eee 
* celal announcement recently issued by 
. {the Secretary of the Ministry of Labor. 


“Under the act the weekly rate of un- 
employment benefit is increased im- 


‘women, with half rates for boys and 
girls. From July 4 next, the date 


| when new unemployment books will 


be issued, increased ‘weekly contribu- 
tions will become payable, namely 11d. 
for men (6d. from the employer and 
5d. from the worker), and 9d. for 
women (5d. from the employer and 
4d. from the workers), and correspond- 
ing rates for boys and girls. During 
each ‘of the periods. March 3, 1921, 5 
November 2, 1921, and November 3 
1921, to July 2, 1922, a maximum of 16 
weeks’ benefit may be drawn. From 
July 3, 1922, a maximum of 26 weeks’ 
benefit may be drawn in each insur- 
ance year. 

Workers in the trades covered by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1920, draw benefit under Section 3 of 


employed in any of those trades in 
not less than 20 weeks since the be- 
ginning of 1920. In the case of for- 
mer service men and women and 
merchant seamen, covered by the out- 
of-work donation scheme now in oper- 
ation, such employment in 10 weeks 
will be sufficient and in proper cases 
the requirement may be waived alto- 
gether. It is a further condition of 
benefit under Section 3 of the mew act 
that applicants must be normally in 
employment in an insured trade, 


ment and unable to obtain it. 

Applications for benefit under Sec- 
tion 3 of the new act will be subject 
to scrutiny by the local employment 
committees, representative of employ- 
ers and employed. In addition to the 
above requirements, applicants for 
benefit must satisfy the ordinary rules 
that they must be capable of. and 
available for work and unable to ob- 
tain suitable employment. Moreover, 
any applicant losing his employment 
through misconduct or owing to a 
trade dispute, or leaving it voluntarily 
without just cause will be disqualified 
jfor benefit. The existing rights of 
former service men and women and 
merchant seamen to out-of-work 
donation remain unaffected, although 
of course conation and benefit cannot 
be drawn concurrently. 


* — 


PRUNE SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Pacific Coast News Office 
PORTLAND, Oregon—A number of 
‘packers of Oregon and California have 
closed a deal for the sale of several 
million pounds of prunes to be shipped 

to England, Scandinavia and oo 9. 
it was stated dy the Oregon ers 
Association. e Washington Grow- 
ers Association also disposed of a 
share of prunes in the shipment. Five 
car lots of prunes have been shipped 
by the Oregon Association to Holland 
the past winter. 
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Drawn? for The Christian Science Monitor 


| 6 3 . bent . to the town 


is made in the United States,” 
the man. “There are à thousand 


> year 
‘and ‘one-third of it is used tor 


newspapers!” 
{| “Think or that!” cried Rob and 


/ 


“Quite a step. forward from writing 


on leaves, isn’t it?” said I. “And do 


know that many railways make 


| car-wheels of paper? 


Stoves and 


eys are made of it, too, and roof 


tiles, rowhoats, blankets and carpets; 
houses, too, I believe.“ | 
ink of living in a paper house!” 


Rob, as we stepped out of the big 


factory into.the bright sunshine. 
“And of — paper clothes!” 
| added Jack, | 


Little Lamb A-Walking 


Down 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Little lamb,’ a-walking down 
The jong highway to the town, 
W. you like my parasol, 

es rosebud and all? 

I should like the folk to see 
What a beauty you can be. 
Little lead. a-walking down 
The long highway to the town! 


Bluebells 


“Oh, Mother, 
come over to invite us to go into the 
woods and pick bluebells today,” 


cried Alice, running in from the gar- 


“He 


Cousin Francis has’ 


party again got into the Scotch cart 
and drove away, this time to the sea, 
down the high street of a tiny seaside 
village, at the bottom of which all 
dismounted. A steam pinnace was 
waiting to take them to the lightship. 
The children took their place, Daddy, 
Mother, Cousin Francis, too; the bas- 
kets of good things was carried down, 
put on board, and the white pinnace 
steamed away leaving the little vil- 
lage far behind. On they went, over 
the. sparkling blue waves till they 
reached the Hghtship. 

They were soon on board being 
heartily welcomed by the captain and 
men, who, when they saw the blue- 
bells, vegetables, fruit, cake, fresh 
bread and papers, set up a cheer. _ 

The children enjoyed it all im- 
mensely. The captain of the lightship 


trom the top. 


N vou Pe 8 uae 
cheerily, “gt of you out of work I 
see.“ 
said a blue button a K 
are ‘we are enjoying a well- 


earned 

2681 said Bill, and I rather think 
he winked. 

It's a pity, it’s a pity,” he muttered, 
looking round egain. 

“What's a pity?” called half a dozen 
voices sharply. 
Why that you are none of you 
small enough to be sewn on to a 
boot.” 2 3 A 

Every button in the box rolled round 
with sarprise—to be sewn on to à 


entered their beautiful pearl heads. 

‘Bil noticed nothing. “I think we've 
met before,” he remarked to a fat but- 
Mion called Pearly. 

“Where, pray?” she asked. = 

“Bvery morning,” sgid Bill with a 
grin, “when Priscilla buttoned up her 
boots. You were on her right wrist 
band. and I was on her left boot, two 
I often thought about 


you.” 


Pearly trying to look grand, “but 
I should rather like to know why.” 

“You didn’t have much fun,” Bill 
told her. “A boot’s the only place to 
live on. Think how we travel around.” 

“My little black friend,” said Pearly, | 
“do you imagine Priscilla leaves her 
wrists at home when she goes for a 
walk?” 

Bill laughed, and for such a small 
button he laughed very loud. < 

That's true,” he said. But even 
if you go you can’t see what's hap- 
pening, you're so high up in the air.” 

Tou must miss a lot of things,” 
Pearly told him, you're so near the 
ground.” , 

“Yesterday,” Bill said, “I saw a 
green frog jump through the grass 
and he had legs longer than Pris- 
cilla’s boots.” 

“Yesterday,” retorted Pearly, “I saw 
a thrush singing in the thorn bush.” 

“Once,” remarked Bill (in a tone of 
voice that said this will settle it), “once 
I.saw a mole with a funny pink nose.” 

“Once,” replied Pearly, “I saw a but- 
terfly break out of his chrysalis.“ 

“One day a puppy dog licked me,” 
and Bill's*nod said you can’t beat that. 

“One day à pussy cat rubbéd her 
nose up against 158 and 1 
nodded back. ) 

“Pve seen little wild atedwhertion 
growing in the grass.” 

“I’ve seen red raspberries hanging 
on the canes.” 

“I’m brushed every day with a boot 
brush.” 

“I’m clean and never need brushing 
at all.” 

“Black Bill and Pearly, you little 
shavers listen to me,” said a deep 
voice, and a big button rolled in be- 
tween them. 
different garments and pushed through 
many different buttonholes and my 
opinion is that there is fun to be had 
wherever you are—more to be seen 
than you'll ever notice and mére to 
be thought of than you'll ever think. 
You could argue from now till to- 
morrow and not be one bit forrider,“ 

Pearly grinned and Bill threw back 
his black head and laughed. 

“It’s trus,“ he said. I'd like to 
have seen the butterfly come out of 
his chrysalis, Pearly.” 

“And I,” muttered Pearly, wouldn't 
have minded seeing the mole _ the 


„ 


boot—why such an idea had never 


“Very_kind of you, I'm sure,“ said 


“I’ve been sewn on many 


to form a head, body, arms, nd 
legs, and showed the children how 
to do the same, choosing nuts which 
t matched well in sizes selecting a nice 
round one for the head, two small 
neat oues for the hands, and a pair as 
much as possible the shape of wooden 
sabots for the feet. 

When. each child ‘had selected’ and 
placed the nuts, some adding more 30 
as to make their figures taller, se, 
gave a strong darning needle threaded 
with stout thread to each, and showed 
them how, after making a good knot, 
to thread straight up through one 
foot, leg, the body aui head, and then 
Feave an end rf cotton about four, 
inches long. Next, beginning at the 
other foot, to pass up that leg, 
through the body, and again out 
through the head, at a little distance 
from the other thread. The second 
thread was then cut off at the same 
length as the first and the two knotted 
together. After this the arms were 
threaded in the same way and sewed 
firmly on to the body at the shoulders. 

When the funny little figures had 
reached this stage there was much 
laughter, as the children, holding 
them up by the head strings, saw how 
comically they danced and waved 
their jointed limbs. about. 

“Now they must be dressed,” said 
Aunt Rhoda; and, taking a roll of 
orange paper, without pattern, she 
showed them how to cut four strips, 
for making the sleeves and trousers. 
Each strip was run together up the 
side and then gathered in round the 
top, and sewn in place, the trousers 
being made to hang from just above 
the knee, so as to leave the legs more 
free for dancing. — 

When all the figures had been 
dressed so far, each in the color pre- 
ferred, Aunt Rhoda produced a- roll 
of paper with a bfight pattern in gold 
and colors, and showed them how to 
cut out and sew the over-gown, which 
was made like a bag, with holes at 
the sides for the arms, then gathered 
in about half an inch from the top, 
thus leaving a frill round the neck, 
which, turned down, hid the joining at 
the nec eck. 

Her own figure Aunt Rhoda turned 
into a lady, by making the gown in 
the shape of a kimono with wide 
sleeves, binding it down the frent and 
round the ends of the sleeves with 
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. Magellan 
Whi shall we ?” asked 
a ley as Jane and Jim came running 


« 


an- 


Jim, “See! eee my 


229 sailboat. and I'm going to draw 


maps in the-sand and sail around the 
coast of South America.” 

Taking a pointed stick, Jim drew 
deep impressions in the wet, smooth 
sand, until he had a fair outline of 
North and South America, facing in 
such a way that the lower end “ot 
South America lay clche to the water, 
which represented the Pacific. ‘A 

“I'll whittle another boat for Jane, 
and one for me,” said Dudley, who 
liked making things better than im- 
agining adventures. “And we'll be 
part of your fleet!” ; 

“That will be great!” agreed Jim. 
“Now we must make deep trenches 
around otr continents of North and 
South America and fill them with 
water so that our fleet can sail close 
to the coast and hunt the waterway.” 

While Shipbuilder Dudley furnished 
the fleet, Jane and Jim dug trenches 
and carried water in their. pails. 
Even Shag, the ‘collie, helped in 
the play, for at Jim's bidding ho joy- 
fully dug a great hole, making the 
sand fly in everx direction. His 
sharp claws dug so deep that the 
hole filled with water of itself, and Jim 
called it “the Atlantic Ocean.” When 
all was in readiness, Magellan sum- 
moned tis fleet and spoke to his cap- 
tains: 

“Now that we have crossed the At- 
lantic,” he said, “the hardest part of 
our voyage lies yet before us. We must 
sail down the unknown coast of this 
country (South America) and try 
every inlet, every river, until we find 
a way to the sea which Balboa named 
the South Sea. Are you ready to dare 
much for the sake of this discovery?“ 

“Aye, aye, sir!” answered Captain 
Dudley. “We will follow you and dare 
all that you dare!“ 

Crawling on their hands and “need 
the children piloted the little fleet 
along the coast of Jim’s map. Magel- 
lan stopped at every harbor and sailed 
in as far as he could, but he always 
turned back. At last the commander 
said: 

“Our food is nearly exhausted. We 
will land and hunt and replenish our 
stores for the voyage!” 

This was the signal for Dudley to 
drop his réle of Captain and turn into 
a native of South America. He had 
made himself a rude bow and some 
arrows. Stepping across the bound- 
ary line; he grasped his bow and ar- 
rows and approached the explorers 
curiously.. As he could not speak 


slips of the plain colored paper to 
represent the silk lining, and adding 
a large sash sewn into a fine bow at 
the back. 
And now for their hair,” she said, 
bringing out a skein of black wool. | 
Of this she cut a bunch of 18 or 20 
strands twice the length of the figure 
for each child, tying it firmly in the 
middle with one thread of the wool. 
Fitting this central point to the fore- 
head of each peanut-man, she fas- 
tened it with black sealing wax, mak- 
ing it stick to the head all over in 
the same way; she then showed the 
children how to plait the lang ends 
into fire Chinese pigtails, tying them 
with tiny scraps of the wool at the 


end; while, in the case of her own 
Chinese lady she piled the hair | 
upon the head, sewing into it tiny 
rosettes and fans of colored and gold. 
paper. Then, as the finishing touch, 
she drew a face for every figure with 
pen and ink, and, as a crowning joy, 
produced six penny Japanese umbrel- 
las, one for each. 

When the last touches had been 


their language he only grunted when’ 
they addfessed* him. But he gave 
them food in return kor ‘gifts: they 
brought and seemed friendly until 
Magellan handed him a small pocket 
mirror. He took one look into the 
mirror and gave a great shriek and 
fled. Magellan and Captain Jane 
laughed heartily as they ‘returned to 
their fleet. 

They found Captain Dudley ready at 
his boat and they sailed on. Again 
the food became exhausted and the 
two captains threatened to turn back, 
but Magellan declared: ä 

We will sail on for we must soon 
come to the South Sea!“ 

Then at last the brave commander 
and his captains came to the small 
islands at the foot of South America 
and, sailing through the narrow pas- 
sage ways, saw the great water before 
them. 

Magellan, assuming all the dignity 
at his command, declared: “We have 
found the way! These passageways 
shall be called The Straits of Ma- 
gellan,’ that the world may remem- 
ber the man who persevered through 


den one bright April morning. 


: 
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trouble and hardship until he reached 
the goal! And now let us sail into 
the sea. It is so calm and peaceful, 
can we not name it something better 
than ‘The South Sea’?” 

“Pacific for peaceful!“ declared 
Captain Dudley. And dropping his 
röle of Captain he rushed into the 
blue waters, calling: to the others 
who, like him, were in their bathing 
suits. Let's do some exploring on 
our own account. The sand bar is 
high today. We can wade way out!” 

So Magellan laid aside his dignity, 
beached his gallant vessel and, catch- 
ing Jane’s hand, waded out to the 
sand bar,. where the three children 
had a glorious romp. 


The Leaves Are 
Talking 


Out in the pine woods there-is a 
little. breeze. The leaves are whisper- 
ing together. You might say that the 
wind is tossing them, but I like to 
think that they are talking to one 
another. They are quaint leaves— 
4slim green needles or spills. Pines 
are evergreen trees, and their leaves 
they f stay on all winter. They fall, only 
a few at a time, in summer. Now it is 
early spring, and the wind is blowing. 

„Where are all the other leaves?” 


pink nose myself.“ put, and the children saw all the 


wants to pick enough to take to the |imvited them to inspect the ship; he 
men on a lightship, because these men i 
do not get fresh flowers very often, 
nor have the chance of seeing them 
grow. Francis knows the cap- 
tain. | say that we may g0, 
Mother!” 


“All of us, Mother!“ exclaimed 
Betty, Donald, and Susie. 

“You shall all have a holiday,” said 
Mother, “Daddy will take the Scottish 
cart; we will pack up our lunch and 
have it in the wood. Be ready zn halt 
„an our“ 
eee. 

on nt wait- 

ing for the Scottish cart. “Hurrah!” 
cried Donald, as it came in sight, 
box, the two — 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The very first robin. hopped on to my 


K 
i 


. it’s spring, it's spring!” 


grass heard his song, and she 
_” popped up her head, 
———— dird's 


Sheet of| b tirred by the breeze, 

ndless feilt “At last, at last, it’s spring.” 

d between A dear little crocus the tidings they 
— |; told. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


How to dress peanut dolls a 


The Peanut Party 


The rain poured down persistently: 


i 


gayly dressed little puppets, 
danced around Aunt Rhoda in de- 
light, declaring that now they knew 
how- to make peanut Chinamen they 


5 


showed them how’ the revélving light 
was worked, he explained the gong 
: which warned when fogs obscured the 


di 
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wit ith plen 
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jas dusk was setting in; the light of 
b. ht rays shining over the water a8 


{When the winds blow, I close my 


light. 8 

Then it was time for all to go home. 
With many thanks and promises to 
come again, the party got into the 
pinnace once more. Shore was reached 


lightship was doing its work, its 


the Scottish cart drove up the tiny 
street, 7 


A Windy Day 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


ö _ swaying pine trees—when the 


} 


eyes and sé 
White clouds, and high kites that long 
to go tree, \ 
1 bagi gp and whitééaps, gulleBying 
W. 


ö 


clearly it was not going to stop. 
Betty and the four little friends who | 
had come to spend the afternoon had 
for days been planning a dolls’ picnic 
so delightful that, now the rain had 
made the brook and copse at the bot- 
tom of the garden impossible, they 
seemed to find nothing in the house, 
among the familiar toys and games, 


would make whole families, both for 
their own dolls’ houses and as gifts 
for their little friends. 

“It has nh even more fun than 
the picnic would have been,” ‘cried 
Betty. 


Nutting Time 
The nut tr are full of nuts. I 
can.see them down our road. All the 
trees are covered with lovely; warm 
colors and the fields and the roads 
and the hills are beautiful. They are 
covered with a blanket of color. i 
The bushes are red with berries 
and the woodbine is very bright upon 


‘the stone walls. 


I like to sit on our horse-block 


and think about the gelds and the wild 


grape vines and the purple hills. | 
like to think about putting time. | 


1 ; — 


Brother Bill; 
glad when the 
on the trees,’ 


asks one spill of his neighbor. “Those 
bright, wide leaves that were so beau- 
tiful before the great whiteness came? 
Where did they go?“ 

“Those were maple leaves,” replied 
his comrade. “They put on their 
bright. colors to show that they were 
going away. The wind came one 
night and they whirled off with him. 
They were glad to go flying and flit- 
ting here and there over the hills and 
valleys. | Every twig has plenty more 
leaves, pa snugly away in brown 
leaf buds. Soon the warm spring 
days will come, and the maples will 
unfold their leaves. They are not 
like our own, of course; they do not 
last all the year long, as we do, 
but they are leaves, 

w I Shall be 
le leaves hang 


nevertheless, Som 
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economy by the adoption 


2 Reduction of retail 


"Special to the Christan Selance Monitor 
from its Washington News 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

‘“gecom- 


| panied by such ‘credit eee as 


will prevent ‘any undue financial dis- 
order,” should be the first move to 
bring down the cost of living, Hus- 


ton Thompson, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, advises Prest- 


less by $6,000,000 than that ot the th 


year, 
the last pills passed ‘was 


Among 
bestow! upon Woodrow Wilson; 
one 8 of the United States, 


ae Tage ad menckian tre i this State 


and to appear in its courts without 


and as 
‘| Assemb 


measure passed by the Senate 
of concurrence by the 

‘was the Davenport bill pro- 
viding that the computation for tax- 
ation of the losses or profits on stock 
transactions for income tax assess- 
ments be made on the basia of the 
purchase price, or the value of the 


taking the customary examinations. 
Another 


stock on January 1, 1919, whichever 


to accept eae’ appoint- 


ments, because of the benefite to the 


| Btate which they LN conscien- 


hic a8 ts well 
We „ at the 


leg - 
wh the Gov- 


is Ligher. 


the ler, 
chamberlain, and others have been in- Per 


It is estimated that this 
measure, which the Governor is ex- 
pected to approve, will save income 
taxpayers hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


Motion Picture Censorship 

The motion picture censorship bill 
was another important and much dis- 
cubsed measure passed. This estab- 
lishes a state motion picture censor- 
ship commission with power to reject 
any and all objectionable. films, and 


‘provides that all films must be H- 


censed before being shown. 

The Legislature voted to distribute 
$25,000,000 immediately as a bonus to 
soldiers, sailors, marines and nurses 
who served in the world war, and a 
commission was established ta distri- 
bute a total of $45,000,000 in bonuses. 
A fund was also established to aid 
disabled veterans of the war. 

The military training and the nar- 
dotic drug control commissions were 
abolished, also more than 2000 places 
in the state service. Senate and As- 
sembly concurred in a bill to abolish 
the ‘effice of New York City chamber- 
lain, which carries with it a salary 
of $12,000 a year and to transfer the 

of ‘Chari 2 to the city comp - 
troller. es Craig, comptrol- 
Bruere, formerly city 


— 
| sisting for a long time that the office 


“By depriving. the state board of 


its authority to fix the salaries and 


of employment of the deputy 
and of other employees 


commissioners 
a and the rest of the board, and by appropriating this 


‘yes.’ of 
1 *r 
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to itself, the Legislature has 
done as much as can be done in any 
one act to put 20 wen into poli- 


ties. 


3 Bill Attacked 
“The so-called salary equalization 
bill ‘wholly disregards the business 
8 dy which private individuals 
and corporations safeguard their own 
interests. Such a measure would be 


destructive to an any business 9 


and tt te, therefore, we bel 


Was unnecessary. This measure goes 
to Mayor John F. Hylan, whose close 
friend, Philip Berolzheimer, reputed to 
be a wealthy man, is now holding the 
office. The Mayor is expected to veto 
the bill. 

Meyer*Martin Bill Passed 

The Meyer-Martin bill amending the 
Donnelly anti-trust law to bar the 
Photo-Engravers Union from fixing 
prices, as it does now, for the photo- 
engravers, which was supposed to 
have been killed in the Senate on 
Thursday after Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, had conferred with legis- 
lative leaders on the matter, was 
passed by the Assembly and sent back 
to the Senate, where it was also 
passed tollowing a request by Gover- 
nor Miller for its enactment. Another 
measure enacted following a message 
from the Governor established a 
water power commission to license 
hydro-electric corporations and to 
provide for the development of the 
water-power resources of the State by 
private interests. 

The Mullan-Gage bill putting the 
enforcement of prohibition directly up 
to the police force, which has already 
gone into effect, was one of the most 
important pieces of legislation enacted 
at this session; a second was what has 
been commonly known as the Gover- 

transit bill. Another of the 


with permission to local municipali- 
ties to enact daylight saving legisla- 
tion, should they so desire, a permis- 

which has been profited by very 
largely throughout the State. 


treaty with the State of New Jersey 
for the development of the port of 


S| coal and 1,000,000. tons of lignite in 


at the November elections is dne giv- 


egit 
10 


coal in 1920, and 18,342,940 tons in 


United States had increased ap- 
‘proximately 100,000,000 toms over the 


| delivery of coal in the summer months. 


that sentiment and veto the bills also. 
They say that the bill requiring the 
licensing dy state educational author- 
ities of all private schools would ap- 
ply to such institutions as the Modern, 
Ferrer School and the educational 
work carried on by unions. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 
OF COAL SURVEYED 


Output in 6 for 1920 Is 
Shown to Have Been Reduced, 
With First Place Taken by 
, America—Record Price Levels 


its Washington News Office 
ed District of Columbia 
Reports received by the pte! 
States Geological Survey indicate that 
while in 1913 Burope led all the coun- 
tries as a producer of coal, contribut- 
ing 54 per cent of the world’s output, 


in 1920 she had yielded first place to 
North America and her share of the 
world’s total had shrunk to 46 per 
cent. 

“The prices reached were the high- 
est of modern times,” the Geological 
Survey declares, “and the quality of 
the output deteriorated.” 

Production of coal in the United 
States increased from 38.5 per cent of 
the total for the world in 191%, to 45.1 
cont in 1920, being the greatest 
factor in filling the void caused by the 
war in Burope. In that year Ameri- 
can sea-borne exports of coal were 
22,500,000 tons, five times what they | *” 
were in 1913. 

A world-wide investigation of the 
coal situation made by the Geological 
Survey indicates that the total output 
in 1920 was about 1,300,000,000 metric | 
tons. This, although a great increase 
over 1919, was still 42,300,000 tons 
short of the output in 1913 the last 
year before the world war. The total 
production of the United States in 
1920 was estimated at 586,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 495,000,000 tons in 
1919. 

German production in 1920 totalled 
140,000,000 tons, as compared with 
116,000,000 for the preceding year. 


Classified by Continents 

Total production by continents is 
7 as follows: 

Nérth America, 601,300,000, in 1920. 
as compared with 531 00,000 in 1913, 
a gain of 13.1 per cent. 

South America, 1,700,000 in 1920, as 
compared with 1,600,000 in 1913, a 
gain ‘of 6.2 per cent. 

Europe, 597,500,000 in 1920, as com- 
pared with 730,000,000 in 1913, a loss 
of 18.1 per cent. 

Asia, 75,800,000 in 1920, as com- 
pared with 55,800,000 in 1913, a gain 
of 36.9 per cent. 

Africa, 11,300,000 in 1920, as com- 
pared with 8,300,000 in 1913, a gain 
of 42.2 per cent. 

Oceanica, 11,900,000 in 1920, as com- 

with 15,000,000 in 1913, a loss 
of 20,7 per cent. 
Productions by Countries 

The United Kingdom follows the 
United States in production, with 
232,975,000 tons, showing a slight loss, 
the in 1919 having been 233, 
467,478 tons. 

Germany produced 140 757, 433 tons 
of coal and 111,634,000 tons of lignite 
in 1920, as compared with 116,500,000 
tons of coal and 93,800 tons of lignite 
in 1919. 

France produced 24,300,000 tons of 


Special to The — — Science Monitor 
from 


1920, as compared with 21,546,000 tons 
of coal and $95,000 tons of lignite in 
1919. 
Austrian production totaled only 
133,173 tons of coal and 2,387,996 tons 
of lignite in 1920, which compares 
fa ly with 89,794 tons of coal. and 
1,986,964 tons of lignite in 1919. 
Belgium produced 22,413,535 tons of 


1919. 

Figures for Russia; based on incom- 
plete data, show 3,000,003 tons for 
each of the two years. 

Simultaneously with the United 
States Geological Survey's figures: 
Showing that the production in the 


year, the National Coal As- 

eae issued last night an “appeal” 
to the country, particularly to the 
householders, to arrange now for the 


— to normal relationship, 


associations, 


dent Warren G, Harding, in an 
analysis of economic conditions made 
public tonight. 

The communication, which was for- 
warded in response to a request for 


information to place at the disposal of | ers 


Congress, forms the basis of Presi- 
dent Harding’s recommendation that 
“without haste in accusation of profit- 
eering, some suitable inquiry by Con- 

gress might speed the price readjust- 
with 
helpfulness to both producer and con- 
sumer.” 

“The first object should be to if-. 
crease rather than. lessen the pur- 
chasing power of the ordinary con- 
sumer,” says the report. “This will 
afford an immediate and double relief 
to the agricultural producer.” 
Shrinkage in Values Inevitable 

Declaring that a shrinkage in values 
wae inevitable following the dis- 
ordered condition of the world’s 
affairs, the report says that “normal 
conditions will be more quickly re- 
stored if the producer, the laborer, the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer will each share at once in the 
unavoidable loss, and further, that any 
effort by any element to place its 
share of the common loss on the 
shoulders of others, and more particu- 
larly of the consumer, can but result 
in a continuation of the conditions 
under which the country is now suffer- 
ing.“ 

Aside from the remedies which may 
be afforded by imported transportation 
and credit facilities, the Federal Trade 
Commission proposes to President 
Harding consideration of the following 
remedies: 

“The passage of a bill which will 
meet judicial objections to the au- 
thority of this commission to continue 
its efforts to obtain and publish infor- 
mation respecting the ownership, pro- 
duction, distribution, cost, sales, and 
profits.in the basic industries more 
directly affecting the necessities of 
life—shelter clothing, food and fuel— 
for the information of Congress’ and 
the promotion of public welfare. 


Vigorous Prosecutions Urged : 
‘“Vigorous prosecutions under the 
anti-trust laws, including a re-exami- 
nation of the reviewable decrees 
already entered in such cases, with a 
view to strengthen them to meet pres- 
ent conditions, including also a closer 
scrutiny of the so-called open price 
to ascertain whether 
under the guise of beneficial associa- 
tions they are in fact violating the 
laws. Examination of associations of 
distributers of cooperative purchases, 
and -whether any of the activities of 
such association are not of public 
service. 
“Positive encouragement of cooper- 
ative associations of agricultural pro- 
ducers and cooperative consumers or- 
ganizations. 
“The passage of measures aimed at 
the elimination of unnecessary con- 
signment and brokerage operations. 
including also ‘gambling in futures.’ 
Pyramiding of reconsignments and of 
jobbing sales, while not possible in 
present market conditions, was one of 
the causes of the buyers ‘strike, from 
which we-now suffer, and may reap- 
pear whenever markets again become 
speculative. 
“Calling a conference of official rep- 
resentatives of the trading nations of 
the world to consider the question of 
clearing the channels of international 
trade so as to eliminate undesirable 
combinations and to promote fair com- 
petition. 
“Protection of the farmer against 
the more closely organized elements 
with which he has to deal, by extend- 
ing federal assistance in giving more 
adequate and timely information con- 
cerning foreign and domestic market 
conditions and in affording more 
ample and suitable local market and 
storage facilities for the serviceable 
conservation of perishable farm prod- 
ucts.” 


Causes of Failure of Deflation 
Summing up the underlying causes 
for the failure of deflation to find ade- 
quate reflection in prices paid by the 
consumers, aside from unfair meth- 
ods of competition and the important 


elements of transportation and credit, 


„„ 
report by this pommission to the De- 
partment of Jiistice and upon which 
that department is now proceeding. 

associations, 


many casés not challenged by the 
law, yet tending to bring abeut and 
maintain unduly high prices. j 

“Fourth — Interference with the 
channels of trade by distributors 
trade associations, particularly by 
activities tending to maintain an un- 
necessary number of inefficient ‘regu- 
lar’ dealers, while shutting ‘out new 
dealers seeking to sell at lower prices, 
especially cooperative purchasing and 
distributing organizations of consum- 


“Pith —The conditions with respect 
to foreign combinations in the inter- 
nal market, to which reference has 
already been made.” 


OBSERVANCE URGED 
OF LUTHER DAY 


NEW YORK, New York—Exactly~400 
years ago today, Martin Luther fol- 
lowed the imperial herald from the 
hotel of the Knights of St. John past 
eager crowds which lined the streets 
of the city bt Worms, into the presence 


of Emperor Charles V, and his coun- 
cil, and millions of Protestants 
world over mark the anniversary by 
suitable observance. 

Commenting on the significance of 
the event and of the anniversary, 
President Harding has written: 

On the occasion of the four hun- 
dredth celebration of Luther’s stand 
before the Diet of Worms, I think 
there will be general agreement that 
Luther’s firm advocacy of unfettered 
opinion deserves commemoration as 
one of the notable contributions 
toward mankind’s intellectual eman- 
cipation. Its fitting celebration will 
be a testimony to the fact that the 
world has, since his time, traveled far 
on the way to realizing his ideal of 
full individual liberty.” 


REDUCTION OF 
ARMAMENTS STEP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Another step in the movemént for 
reduction of armaments has been 
taken by the governing body of the 
International Labor Office, which has 
decided to accept the invitation of the 
Council of the League of Nations to 
appoint six representatives on the 
temporary disarmament commission 
set up for the purpose of preparing 
and eubmitting to the Council a report 
and proposals for the reduction of 
armaments. A cable message to that 
effect has been received by Ernest 
Greenwood, American correspondént 
of the International Labor Office. The 
proposai provided that the governing 
body of the International Labor Office 
should appoint six of its members. 
three of whom should be. employers 
and three workers’ representatives. 
The workers’ representatives have 
agreed to appoint three delegates. The 
employers’ representatives, however, 
have declined to take any part. 


NEW YORK POLICE 
ENFORCE DRY LAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Police are 
credited with having broken all rec- 
ords for activity in enforcing the new: 
dry law by making 197 arrests in 24 
hours. They followed instructions on 
Saturday to make hourly visits to 
every saloon, grill room, restaurant, 
café, cabaret and other place in their 
districts known to hold an excise 
license and to note anything even bor- 
dering on violation of the laws. An- 
other important feature of Saturday’s 
steps toward law enforcement was the 
issuance of search warrants by Judge 
Mitchell May of the county court, 
Brooklyn, and two raids as a result, 
in which liquor said to be worth $4100 
was confiscated and arrests were 
made. 


DETROIT MEN REEMPLOYED 


DETROIT, Michigan—The 100,000 
mark has been passed in reemploy- 
ment of workers by the larger indus- 
trial plants here. The aggregate force 
of the 79 concerns was placed on Sat- 
urday at 100,347, an increase over the 
preceding week of 5126. Only 19 of 
the shops are now working on part 
time. 
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Board of Education Would 
Have te some of Money 
“for 5 Pupose Prohibited 


. to The Ch Science Monitor 

7 ite rigtian Sele pe 
NEW YORK, New York—In spite of 
the protest of William L. Ettinger, 
superintendent of schools, and Frank 
D. Wilsey, who resigned from the 
Board of Education in this city, the 
Board has voted to permit committees 
for relief in Ireland and for rebuild- 
ing devastated France to collect funds 
in the public schools and has ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange de- 
tails for the drive. Collections for 
devastated France were to be made 
through small banks placed in the 
\schoolrooms for contributions, the 
money to be used only for the build- 
ing of schoolhouses in France. The 
method of collecting money for Irish 
relief was not announced. 

“There have been altogether too 
many drives in our public schools,” 
said Mr. Wilsey in an interview with 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor. “Since the begin- 
ning of the war $200,000,000 has been 
driven through the schools for Liberty 
Bonds, Red Cross funds and other 
causes, It was agreed some time ago 
that no more campaigns for money 
wou'd be permitted, but when the 
Hoover drive came along to feed the 
starving children of Europe that 
seemed such a righteous cause that 
once more the bars were let down and 
$105,000 collected. 

“These two committees who are now 
to be allowed to collect still more 
money from the school children are 
not national organizations like the 
Red Cross, for instance, but merely 
small local groups. They offer no 
evidence of starvation among the chil- 
dren of those countries, there is noth- 
ing to that effect in their letters. I 
have nothing against France or against 
Ireland, where there is a guerilla war- 
fare going on, which, however, does 
not prevent the farmers from planting 
their crops or milking their cows and 
so feeding their children. 

“The other drives which have been 
made through the schools have been 
part of nation-wide appeals made by 
large organizations: with substantial 
backing, like the Red Cross. These 
two committees, as I said, are merely 
local. In permitting them to collect 
funds in the schools the board is 
opening the way for all sorts of or- 
ganizations, political and others, to 
demand similar privileges. This is 
not fair to the children, nor to their 
parents, many of whom are poor peo- 
ple, who cannot afford to be giving 
constantly to all sorts of causes. 

“Before the war, the Board of Ed- 
ucation had a strict rule that no 
money could be subscribed to -any 
cause through the schools, and also a 
by-law which prohibited the giving of 
gifts to principals and teachers. I 
believe that the former policy and by- 
law should be adhered to most strictly, 
and that drives for money be entirely 
eliminated from the schools.” 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Economics 
have supplanted politics as the center 
of concentration which should be ob- 
served by the modern universities, de- 
clared Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, speaking 
at the annual dinner of the New 
England alumni. He asserted that 
people are more interested in eco- 
nomic problems and that it behooves 
the leaders in education to recognize 
the signs of the times and lead the 
way. 
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13 Meet by a Score of 83 2-3 to 


33 1-¥— One New Record 


‘ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office : 


NORMAN,~Oklahoma—The Univer- 
sity of Kansas defeated the University 
of Oklahoma in à dual track meet 
here Saturday with a total of 83 2-3 
points as compared with~ Oklahoma's 


33 1-3. E. L. Bradley ’21,-Kansas, was 
the highest point winner with a total 
of 19 points earned by taking two first 
and three second places. E. A. Sande- 
fur, a giant University of Kansas star, 
smashed the Missouri Valley Confer- | 
ence record in the discus by throwing 
it 135ft. 6in., or 5ft. lin. over the rec- 
ord. Sandefur also won first in the 


shotput. The summary: 
100-Yard Dash—Won by E. IL. Bradley, 
Kansas; M. Cliff, Oklahoma, second. Time 
— 108. 
el aoe . . 220-Tard Dash—Won by A. Woeste- 
stepson nega <x Sr ENoETe meyer. Kansas: M. Cliff, Oklahoma, sec- 
* * Lost P. 50 ond. Time —23½ s. 
Fs i eas ai | 440-Yard Dash— Won by Paul O'Leary, | 
: i Kansas: B. Rinehart, Kansas, second. 
20% Time—52%s. | 
‘Uv! So- rard Run— Won by B. R. Meidinger,- 
: Cobb, Oklahoma, second. 
One-Mile Run— Won by P. B. Patterson. 
0 Kansas: E. Vahlberg. Oklahoma, second. 
Time — im. 53768. 
Fwo-Mile Run— Won by A. R. Massey, 
Kansas: C. Maple, Oklahomo, second. 


HK. Ss PML. ce 
H. T. Huhn 
H. T. Huher... 

1 H. T. Huhn 

1916—Jay Gould-W, H. T. Huhn. Phils. 

1917—Jay Gould-W. H. T. Huhn....Phila. 
1919—Jay Gould-W. H. T. Huhn....Phila. 
920—Jay Gould-J. W. Wear........Phila. 
192i—Jay Gould-J. W. Wear........Phila. 
7 a+ . 
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a Varsity Race While Eli Junior 
| Varsity Winner of That Event 


— 1 a : : 8 9 Special te The Christian Science Monitor 
ee ange iat pa a ‘he! NEW HAVEN, Connecticit—after 
= [weather wae fo gome ‘ext re josing the first event of the day, the 

sponsible, “making accurate play di- race for junigr varsity eights, the Uni- 
feult: Clontarf put up a, strong for- versity of Pennsylvania varsity, crew 
| ward game and more than held the defeated the Yale rar in the 3 
‘te ees Ca jevent of their annual regatta on the 
[throughout the opening half. Oa|ousstonle Rivor at Derby, Saturday, 
tional backs came on top and, scoring | n defeat. 


BY WASHINGTON ; | ‘The varsity race was an uphill con- 
. N out easy winners by test for the Red and Blue, as Yale got | 


| away to a better start at 36 strokes to 
fis Fresh from their win in the Army a 
„E } : the minute with Pennsylvania strok- 
12, Missouri | Valley Conference Cup tournament the Royal Welsh play 
Champions by 8 to 7 and 9 to 0 i i 
r vin was due in the main to good for- 


8 ing at 40. In be, first hundred yards | 
ers were expected to run Dublin Uhi- . 5 5 
versity very close, but they failed ‘a Yale increased its lead to abouta quar- | 
2 yf . 
to The : the earlier rounds and were defeated 
site the Christian Seloncestonitor | 0° i eins to 4. Toe Diba mar 


‘ ern uF ey * * n N 
P eR us | 


\irdrieonians | 


„e 


beats n 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 5. Brooklyn 1. ' 
Philadelphia 11. New York 5. 
Pittabivgh 7, Cmeinnati 3. . 
St. Louis at, Chicago (postponed) 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
Boston 4, Brooklyn 2. 

St. Louis. at Cineinnati (postponed) 
Pittsburgh at Chicago (postponed) 
GAMES TODAY 

New York at Boston 

Brooklyn at Philadelphia ~~ 
Pittsburgh at Chicago’ \ 

St. Louis at Cincinnati 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from- its Eastern News Office 

NEW TORK, New York—As had 
been predicted from the beginning of 
the tournament, Jay Gould and J. W. 
Wear, representing the Philadelphia 
Tennis and Raequet Club, success- 
fully retained the United States doy- 
bles championship at court tennis, for 
another year. In the final round they 
won from the Boston representatives, 
G. R. te and Joshua Crane, 6—4, 
6—2, 6—3. Throughout the tourna- 
ment the champions did not lose a sin- 
gle set, and except for an occasional 
rally, none of the other contenders 
showed the slightest ability to take the 
4 honors away from them. 

In the final round, Wear started 
service in the championship court of 
the New York equet and Tennis 
Club, which is modeled on the Hamp- 
ton Court, in London. Fearing and 
Crane held matters even until the 
score reached 3 all; but after that the 
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stroke reducing his pace to 32. Vale 
reduced its stroke to 34 to the minute 
and ran its lead up to a half a length eee K 
at the quarter-mile flag. At the three- anne 
quarter mile flag Lale had run the lead 
up to a length and appeared to be go- 
ing very smoothly. ; 
Passing this mark Capt. E. P. Mitch- . 
fell Ir. . stroke of the Red and) 4 ls runner 
Blue, quickened the beat to 33 and Pan ge 8 


after holding it there for a couple of tine War 

0 : k 3, Philadelphia 1, 
Minutes raised it to 34 Within about St, Louis 7, Cleveland 6 Time—10m. 30368. remainder of the set was all in favor 
50 yards of the one-mile post, Pennsy!- Chicago at Detroit (postponed) | 120-Yard Hurdles—Won by W. McGin-| of the champions. The second set was 
vania had made up all of the length it RESULTS SUNDAY n Phillips, Kansas, second. even more one-sided, as Wear settled 
was behind and as the crew shot past | New York 4, Boston 0. erer Hurdles—Won by D. Phillips, | down into his defensive game, leav- 
the mile flag. Pennsylvania was | Washington 3,/ Philadelphia 1. Kansas: W. McGinnis, Kansas, second. ing the winning shots largely to 
slightly in the lead. Not satisfied with Cleveland at Detroit (postponed) | Time—27 is. Gould, whose accuracy accounted for 
the showing, Mitchell again raised the ‘Chicago at St. Louis (postponed) |. Relay’ Race~Won many scores. At the start of the third 
stroke to 35 and 50 yards from the zn. 4, . GAMES TODAY P set, with the score 40 —30 in favor of 
ish increased it to 36 and the Red and oston at New York N the chellengers, Gould made one of 
Blue shot by the finish flag a length n Running High Jump—Won by Grubb, the most remarkable shots of the 
ahead of the Elis in 7m. 5s., Vale's Philadelphia at Washington Oklahoma, 5ft. 9in.; E. A. McAdams, Kan- match. The ball fell far to his back- 
time being Im. bn. The Pennsylvania | 5 FR hand, about the middle of the court, 
crew showed greater finish and driv- | . 
ing power than did Yale. 

| 


: . i ' Running Broad Jump— Won by E. L. ame 

specially for The Christian Science Monitor | Bradley, Kansas, 21ft. 6% in.; but he swung around and sent it clear 
In the race for junior eights, the 
Tale, eight outclassed the Red and 


J. C. Hogan, | 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Na- Oklahoma, second, 20ft. 3 in. 6 into the winning gallery on the 
| 1 | Pote Vault—C. D. Rogers, Kansas, G. opposite side, by the narrowest of 
tiona und American gue baseball W. Bower, Oklahoma. and W. Bronaugh, | openings. Later Wear in his turn 
Blue winning by slightly over a 
length in 7m. 17%s. The crews rowed | 
in the following order: 


championship races of 1921 are un- Oklahoma, tied for first place. 
der way and if S may judge trom s fg e by T. A. Sandefur, Men- ball on his racquet knocked It out of 
Beeb hy « * se from sas, ift. Tin.; E. L. Bradley, Kansas, ball on his racquet knoc a 
the ‘attendance which has been re- ‘his hand. The only service ace of the 
Pennsylvania Varsity—Bow, 
No. 2. Williams; No. 3, Swan: No. 4, 
Wheeler: No. 5. Liefleld: No. 6. Cham- 


second, 38ft. din. a di 
Discus Throw—Won by E. A. Sandefur, watch went to Crane, as Goul d not 
ported for the first five days of the Kansas, 136ft. in.; EL, Bradley Kansas 7 ith hi - 
| 5 , Y. seem to Be as effective wit s serv 
championships, there is no question | second, 123ft. Iin. The point 
bere: No. 7, Waidner; stroke, Mitchell; Javeli h — WW { 
8 88 dut what this sport is going to have r 3 
Yale Varsity How. Whitnev; No. 2. one of its most prosperous seasons. 
Carman; No. 3, Haldeman; No. 4. Mar- ay) opening-day records were broken 


Oklahoma, 151ift. 5 im.: E. 
Kansas, second, 147ft. Tin. 

tin: No. 5. Gibson: No. 6. Hord: No. 7, 

Mali; stroke, Heminway; coxswain, Car- on Wednesday and since the average 

attendanee has been higher than has 


3 KUMAGAE WINS 
Pennsylvania Junion . Varsity — Bow, genesally been the case, for an opon- SINGLES TITLE 
ing week. 


berts: No., 2, Darby: No 3. Loosen: 
No. 4. Singer: No. 3. Rosenburg: No. 6, n 

While it is far too early to get any Defeats W. F. Johnson r. the 
real line on the relative merits ot Final Round of United North 


Rug; No. 7. Guenther; stroke, Copeland ; 
‘coxswain, Ginette. | 
22 3 slow an on hits. Yate Junior Varsity—Bow, Russel; No. 
1 . Hellstrom’s double to left aided | the 16 clubs which ma up thete ° 
assignment, and each of the’ three two major-] 8 and South Tennis Tourney 
ee. 8 jor-league organizations, the 

nominees excellen orm. early games have shown one or two | aad — ro 6 stac 
* 7 1 ; | Winning gallery 3. serv aces 0. * 
PINEHURST, North Carolina—Ichi- ments 19, tambours 5, chases won 9, lost 
va Kumagae, who is to represent 4, nets 29, outs 10. 


2. Pelly; No. 3, Gardner; No. 4, Boocock ; 
them in scoring two runs in the fifth No. 5. Cowles; No. & Payson; No. 7, 
inning. | Spencer; stroke, Leslie; coxswain, Had- 
Seven Drake batsmen reached first The Buckeyes came within one run en. | 

| things which are very interesting to 
base, due to three erros and four of tieing in the last of the fifth inning, | the fan wh 
bases on balls. and succeeded in driving C. L. Jack - MISSOURI NINE BEATS 83 9 eee 5 e | | 
The Washington pitchers were OKLAHOMA TWICE) bettle for the leading 2 — are to Japan in the Davis Cup matches, won |. © eee 6 4 * 5 
ip om de Bolt~’22, Louis Trautwein | | 0 the United North and South champiou- ments 11, tambours 3, chases won 6, lost 
and R. E. Scurlock 21. Each of ship lawn tennis title at Pinehurst 5. nets 37, outs 10. 


son 22 from the pitcher’s Dox: Sin- 
As is quite often the case unexpected 
them pitched three innings. UNITED STATES NATIONAL COURT 
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r. U . 2 ae ne * — ward work, in which they were 
ions of the Missouri Valley Con- markediy superior, and a couple of 
Saturday with the Drake Univer, |*™ted u scores, one of which was con- 

any verted, while the final score came from 
. a good individual effort by J. van 
Druten. The soldiers made gailant 
efforts in the second half, but the 
Dublin defense was too sound and 
their only score was a clever dropped 
goal by Lieutenant Phillips. 

A win at the expense of St. James 
Gate on March 26 would have given 
Bohemians the championship of the 
Leinster Senior Association Football 
League; but the task proved too much 
for them, and the finish of a mod- 
8 game found honors easy, with 

score of 1 goal each. Bohemians 
had much the better of the game, and 
slightly more finish in front of goal 
would have given them an easy win. 


ILLINOIS NINE WINS 
~FROM OHIO STATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ohio Staté Uni- 
versity lost its first Western Confer- 
ence baseball game of the season to 
3 the University. of Illinois Saturday, 
y Washington Univegsity 3 to 2. The game was played on a 
ern ak ake U muddy field which aided both teams 
1 run. in their scoring. because of the diffi- 
i ine culty the flelders had in handling the 
ys game. 
Bascom of the, Wash- 


Ae 0 ball, The Illinois nine took the lead 
E * in the third, inning when they scored 
yington team, not desiring to use one 

pitcher for the entire e split the 
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by University of 
B. Rinehart. A. 
O'Leary). Time— 


8 
Peek 


5 „88 
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three errors and two 
serving to send over the 4 


Washington wol an early lead by 
3 runs fn the opening inning 
and from then on was never in danger 


; 
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SHaseoessaysesecs 


ling efforts 
The score by innings: 


Jellineck ; 


‘ 


D. McClure, ſee as in past matches. 
I. Bradley, score and analysis: 


| First Set 
Gould and Wear— 
411472 
Crane and Fearing— 
2442 
Second Set 
Gould and Wear... 444 2 
Crane and Fearing:.1 1 0 
Third Set 
Gould and Wear.. 5 4 5 2 
Crane and Fearing 3 2 3 4 
Stroke Analysis 


Gould and Wear—Grilles 7, dedans 7. 


' 


442 4+—-6—33 


* 


i 


114 2—-4—29 


* 


184126821 
671 1—2—15 


32 

42 
49 
15 
4 
54 
61 


22 222288222222 


| GOLFERS ARE NAME D 
“BY CAPTAIN FOWNES 
PITTSBURGH, sante. O. 


8 Jr. of the Oakmont Country 
n the United 
‘States 


rho will 


Missouri overwhelmed Oaklahoma 
Saturday, when they won by 10 fo 1. 
Heavy batting when it counted the 


gles by R. T. Fesler 23 and G. R. Fen- 
ner. 21 after a base on balls and an | : 
error were responsible for the runs. Special to The Christian Science Monitor ares ee 3 ao National Salurd i 
7 victors confined their scoring | Pitcher T. E. McCann, who succeeded from its Western News Office 5 3 2 — * e ee . TENNIS DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
to the first two innings. The open- Jackson for Illinois and R. H. Shaw NORMAN, Oklahoma—The Unfver- has been better han es Mitchell W. F. Johnson of Philadelphia, Penn- Final Round 
ing assault was for six runs, While 23, who tdéok M. E. Griffith's place for | sity of Missouri defeated the Univer- The and uisition * Cap Pry a | S¥ivania, 3—6, 6—4, 6—3, 6-1. . W. Wear and Jay Gould, Philadel- 
three more were scored in the second | Ohio ees excellent ball and neither rend tg . in agg 5 two Southwonth and 1 3 0 Johnson's service wins far outnum- phia Tennis and Racquet Club, defeated 
N 3 . 2 — Ohio | State had several opportunities Ses dar: with — a 5 to 0 — the outfield and the replacing of W. J. „ e eee ee Nd 
Wilhelm 23. replaced — in the shirt to score in the latter innings, but fail- | 10 to 1. n 3 vee 8 Barkare ut | two enn 1 1 3 
inning and held Washington scoreless ure to hit in the pinches caused the The Missouri squad earned but oné th . : nnn with the middle of the second set, SAND-LOT BASEBALL 
thereafter. They were only able to Buckeyes’ defeat. Illinois did some run off A. S. Davis 21. Oklahoma pr posse Baan, 2 — Gate. the deten-| wnich was about the time that Kuma- TY 
make three hits off his delivery. The costly base running by taking chances | pitcher; in the seventh inning, and the bee ne e e gae struck his stride, Johnson was FOR NEW YORK CI 
score by inn . < on stretching hits on the wet fleld. wild throws and ragged field work of ata een — the offensive is outplayed in every other department 
nt aa er 46 6 7 n n E The Illini appeared to be in better tle Oklahoma infielders donated the 1% date bas chown Pitching staff up of the game. CLEVELAND, Ohio—New York City 
w . 86 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 . 9 10 3 form than the Buckeyes, who have other four runs in Friday’s game. © date, has shown better form than Mrs. F. I. Mall meres ae * 
Washington l was shown at any time last season. “irs. F. I. Mallory, national outdoor | has bécome a member of the National 
Drake „ 990000000—o0 o 6 had only a few practices in the last Eight errors in the second and third On th h and indoor champion, added the vo- . 
| Batteries—Deboit, Trautwein, Scurlock two weeks. The score by innings: innings allowed three runs to Mis- n © other anne the pitching staf of men's North and South title to h ee eee ee. Sen 
and Finn; WNiggemyer, Withelm and Innings 123456789—R H H sourl before they had succeeded in tbe Brooklyn champions has not collection earlier i ; e Baseball Federation, composed of 150 
Given. Umpire—T. I. Cahill. Time % 4% — 9 3! hitting safely. Smith allowed Okla- zboun up very well. W. H. Ruether,| to- set victory over hee n, Lich a 5 eon * 
ihr. som. o Daene ene Watsmen but three hits during acquired from Cincinnati last winter, can i ] ‘Mise e een 
Batteries Jackson. Mecann and Doug- the game, and they were scattered has not shown anything as yet, while ti 2 ss M. H. Zinderstein, na- teams, joining the parent sand-lot or- 
herty ; Griffith, Shaw and Huffman. Time from the first to the ninth inning. L. I. Cadore. 8. M. Smith and A. L. fender or ent champion and de- ganization during the annual meeting 
—2h. 16m. : FFF . Mamaux have failed to show cham- 1 of the North and South title. or the latter’s executive committee 
— dase and but one of them got any | Pionship-class at the start. og Mallory took the first set at 7—5 here Saturday. Indications are that 
FRENCH ATHLETES further The score by inninge: Pittsburgh appears to be running aga No ene second easily, 6—I. Buffalo also will affiliate. 
IN PHILADELPHIA)! kanns 1234567 RH N nearer to predicted form than any eg 888 — nder of New York was 
012000200—5 g 1/Qther team in this league. The ad- the mixed douples in e the una! in appointed eastern representative of 
| | 000000000—0 3 9/dition of Maranville appears to have derst ~ sp es in which Miss Zin- the federation and will immediately 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Batteries—Smit) and Murphy; Davis done as~much for Pittsburgh as has feat be ot for ber singles de- begin organizing leagues in New York 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — and Ogilvie, Cullen. Unipire—William/ the addition of Southworth, Barbare, * winning in partnership with State, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode 
Members of the combined French re- Owen. Time—tihr. 55m. and Nicholson to the Braves. It ap- and 5 Voshell against Mrs. Mallory | Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
88 who will compete’ in the pears to be one of those trades which 4B. C. Wright, 3—6, 6—4, 6—4. shire, Maine and Vermont, : 
versity o enmsyivania Relay has benefited all concerned. : DERE, he committee voted to prohibit 
Carnival, Apri) 29-30, were royally UNITED STATES TEAM WINS players barred from organized base- 
LONDON, England — The United ball from playing on teams competing 


The Chicago Cubs have started out 


welcomed to Philadelphia Saturday 
evening. They landed in New York 
on the liner La France and were 


_| greeted by a special committee of 


Pennsylvania stude and alumni, 


which included Capt. E. W. Pby 21 


ot the Pennsylvania track team; E. 


=| quarter milers. 


Seidel 21. manager of the track team, 
and A. Geyelin, formerly a major in 
railway division of 
' forces France 


sprinter, Jean Seurin, were first ten- 
dered a luncheon in New York by the 
alumni of Pennsylvania and then took 
a train for thie city. 


rinter in France, 
while Gouilleux Pag bot, of the best 


the United 


most, gave the visitors their 10 runs 
on 12 hits. Pruett, Missouri, pitcher, 
hit two home runs and two doubles 
out of five times at the bah Robert 
Lam 21 tripled and Murphy hit for 
a home fun. Pruett’s first home’ run 
came in the second inning with two 
men on bases. The three scores were 
the first of the game. The Oklahoma 
squad got nine hits off Pruett, but 
they were well scattered. Oklahoma's 
one run resulted from a base on balls 
and a two-base hit to left field. Four 
of the Missiouri runs came from base 


| LAPAYETTE, Indiana—The secon 


on balls. The score by innings: 
: 1 §3—-RHE 


2 —· 


23.4567 
30210903 
09100006--1 5 3 
Batteries—.Pruett and Murphy: Dolph, 
MeCubin, Pickard, and Ogilvie. - Umpire 
William Owen. . Time—2h. 15m. 


NAVY WINS AT TENNIS 
. ANNAPOLIS, Maryland—The United 
States Naval Academy def 
Swarthmore in an intercollegiate | 


out of 5 singles and dividing 2 doubles 
matches. The Navy lacrosse players 
defeated University. of Pennsylvania, 
11 to 1. , Si te 
SECOND GAME POSTPONED 


~ Special to The Christian Science 
trom its Western News Office ~ 


d 


6 1—10 12 1 


tennis match here Saturday, taking 4 


well and it looks very much as if 
Manager J. J. Evers had succeeded in 
getting his players up to top form and 
ready to meet all comers. While Phil- 
adelphia won only one of the three 
games it played with the New York 
Giants, the team showed~that it is 
going to be far from the easy oppo- 
nent that the other clubs, were gen- 
erally expecting would be the case. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis have yet to 
prove their ability to keep out of a 
battte for seventh place in the stand- 
ing. 

In the American League the clubs 
appear to be running quite near to 
predicted orm. New York has been 
showing a heavy attack with a none 
too strong defense, dropping one of 
its three games with Philadelphia, 
poor fielding figuring largely in this 
defeat. QOutf#elder G. H. Ruth has 
started in early to break his home run 
record of 54, getting his first for 1921 
on Saturday, about two weeks ahead 
of his first ene last year. 

Cleveland and St. Louis played a 
very even series, each winning two 
games. These appear to be the two 
dest teams in the West this year and 


Cleveland playing Detroit and St. 
Louis matched against Chicago, it will 
be interesting to see how they come 
district... Ch and Detroit did not 
show anything remarkable in their 

me series, each taking a game. 

nand Washington divided their 
series of four games and neither team 


1 


* 


now that they have separated, witch id Congress St. 


e weaker clubs of their 


with clubs affiliated with the federa- 
tion. Members of the federation are 
also prohibited from engaging suc 
players. : 


— ä Dſ.„ —— 


States polo team, composed of C. C. 
Rumsey, Thomas Hitchcock arg J. . 
Webb and R E. Strawbridge played 
Saturday, defeating a scratch team, 
Which included the American L. E. 
Stoddard, by 4 goale to 1. The next 
practice match will be played at 
Ranelagh on May 7. 


WEST POINT DEFEATED 

WEST POINT, New York—The Unit- 
ed States Military Academy was de- 
feated by Johns Hopkins University of 
Baltimore Saturday in the first game 
of the, West Point lacrosse schedule. 
The visiting collegians were forced to 
the limit to defeat the cadets, who are 
new to the game, the final score be- 
ing 3 to 2. A 
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the great- 
er 1919. 


4 railway oper- 

8 44.2 cents per each 

with 38.8 in 

morease of 13.9 per cent, 
way operating expenses were 
nts in 1920, compared with 29.8 
year. Net income per 

1.6 cents, while in 1919 it 


a ‘CHILE. DECLINE 
ne ere has been 


ine in foreign exchange 
the past few days, being 


due, it is said, to large speculation in 


gold drafts by government, which 


the closed, April 14, the quo- 
tation of the dollar was 9 pesos, 3 


by 


Operations speculators were 
Fang Be possible by 


e lack of drafts 
bills for nitrate, 


Bills bot in open 


an increase of 33.3 per : 


}Due to mem 


BAN K COMPARISONS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


‘States (last 000 omitted) are as fol- 
lows: 
RESOURCES 
April 18 Aprils “April 16 
1921 1921 1920 

$327,637 $313,323 $189,229 

466,241 604,061 360,088 
Gold with fren 


agencies ..... . „„ KE RTSE 
Ttl held by bk 793,878 817,383 662,098 


Sold reserves 
Coin and ctfs. 
Settlemt fund.. 


{With F R 8 1,346,558 1,306,949 1,170,313 


in [Redemp fund 
Total gold res. 2,286,879 2,264,010 1,955,294 


146,443 139, 678 122,883. 
132,437 


Lal ten, silv, ete 198,198 217,824 
2,087,731 


Total reserves. 2,485,077 2,481,834 
Bills dis (sec by 

‘gov war ob). 
All Other ..... 


920,186 936,021 
1,175,368 1,218,721 


1,430,888 


market 119,582 108,607 N 
Boe bills on hd 2,224,136 2,258,359 
Goy bonds 25,914 25,847 
Vie notes. 19 19 
U 8 cert of ind 

I-yr cert (Pitt- 

man Act) 245,875 247,375 
Oth cert of ind 7,824 6,303 
Ttl earn assets 2,503,768 2,537,603 
Bank prem 21,584 21,002 
5% redem fund : 

F R bk notes 
Uncol items .. 618,107 
All other res. 11,892 
Total resources 5,652,624 5,607,795 

LIABILITIES 

101,274 101,226 
202,086 . 202,036 120,120 
31,107 48,053 30,596 


wee acct aa 1,685,503 1,661,938 1,898,810 
‘Other deposits 3 35,325. 108,666 
Total deposits. 1,754,943 1 748.316 2,033,071 
F R notes in 
actual circul 2,868,527 2,893,964 3,078,603 
F R bk notes 
net liability... 163.167 167,152 186,501 
Def avail items 507,724 445,108 677,282 
All other liab.. 54,833 52,993 53,483 
Total liabilities 6,652,524 5,607,795 6,236,422 
Ratio of total res 
to dep and note 
liab comb ... 
Ratio of gid res 
to F R nts aft 
set aside 35% 
agst dep liab 


259,375 


12,166 11,647 
544,255 

11,454 ° 
6.235.422 


91.272 


— 7 


53.7% “53.5% - 


— 


43.3% 


65.2% 64.7% (6.0% 
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COPPER MARKET 
NEW YORK,.New York—-While ex- 
port business was less active last 
week with English buyers practically 
out of the market owing to labor trou- 
bles; there was rather a better domes- 
tic demand for copper and prices 
have been steadily maintained. Lead- 
ing producers quoted 12% to 13 cents 
for electrolytic Saturday, and 60 far 
as could be learned, these prices were 
not being shaded by small producers 
or dealers. Iron was unchanged. 


"Special to ‘the Christian 3 Monitor 
Pet YORK, New e ee stock 


of 
in the eee world that contribute 
to the structure upon which the mar- 


7 ket is oeprated, The German indem- 


nity, the English. strike situation, the 


‘railroad problem in the United States, 


the international credit questions and 
the exchange rates, are but a few of 
the larger considerations that are 
perhaps progressing toward settle- 
* but are still unsettled. 
significant strides are being 
hy in one phase of business, 
however, and that is cutting down 
inventories by various concerns 80 
as to be prepared to show profits 
as soon as trade assumes more nor- 
mal proportions. There are many 
constructive features to the reduc- 
tion of inventories. -One is that 
even though goods may have cost 
a high figure, they are marked 
on the at a price low enough 
assure ir speedier sale and 80 
far as that stimulates the flow of com- 
merce just so far does it find reflection 
as a constructive factor in the stock 
market. Millions of dollars worth of 
goods have been thus marked down 
within the last three months and 
since production has been curtailed 
consumption is inevitably bound to 
whittle down the surplus stocks and 
then, when the point toward which 
every readjustment is working is 
reached, replenishing of depleted 
stocks. will develop and; business 
benefit correspondingly. Naturally 
the market as a sensitive barometer 
of businegs and financial conditions 
will respond, anticipating the trend as 
it usually does. 


Effect of Rate Drop 


Some encouragement is found hy the 
market in the actual steps toward 
easier money that developed laßt week. 
While there was a temporary harden- 
ing of the call money rate the action 
of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank 
in reducing the discount rate from 
7 to 6 per cent is regarded as a more 
significant indicator than the call rate. 

The flow of gold into the United 
States continues cannot help but 
have an effect: of making money 
cheaper as it gets into the natural 

channels. Last week the total gold 
held by the Federal Reserve system 
was $2,264,010,000, which is the highest 
ever reached and compares with $1,- 
957,490,000 on April 9, 1920. This 
amount represents more than two- 
thirds of the supply in the United 
States. The total amount held in this 
country on April 1 was $3,001,487,915, 
which is a bit below the record of 
May 1, 1920, when the amount was 
$3,121,887,443. 

According to the aan cet 
House weekly report: Taking thę 
country as a whole, purchases show 
less activity than in any of the three 
comparative periods. Ind dness 
shows an increase over all three peri- 
ods of comparison. Payments show 
an Increase over last week, but are 
not so good as the same weeks of the 
past two years. 


Saturday Stronger 
The stock 


somewhat stronger, particularly be- 
cause of short covering. 


— 
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Following are the sales of some 


Taxes? 


send you 2 copy? 


New York 


If These Aine ¥our Problems 
Write for Our Handbaok. 


‘Which Liberty Bonds bal I buy? 
What do they yield at various prices? 
How far are they tax exempt? 

Why buy them to pay . 


Are they suitable as liquid reserves? 


"QE intésest to- individuals as well as backs and 
corporations. A Liberty Bond Handbook with 


tables and charts covering in a comprehensive 
manner important Liberty Bond facts. May we 


— 


Lee, * & Co. N 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 


- Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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Ms trolem Gompany has declared 
ular quarterly 1 per cent dividend. 
7 stock of record 


16,600 Gt Nor pfd... 
3,200 inspiration .. 
7,100 Int Harvester . 
2,600 Int Mer Mar.. 
3,000 Int M M td. 
22 Int Paper .... 

300 Lackawanna 

11183 Mex Pet 
7,300 N.Y Central. 

$8,500 No Pacific 

12.800 Pan Pet 

47,200 Pennsylvania. 

14,300 Pierce-Arrow . 
81,900 Rep I & Steel 
20,400 Royal Dutch . 
26,700 Sears Roebuck 

156,300 Studebaker ... 78% 
19.900 Union Pacific . 116% 
6,800 United Fruit . 105% 
31,500 U 8 Rubber 73% 

116,800 U S Steel .... 81% 
9,800 Utah Copper. 51% 


- °Bx-dividend. 
4 


69% 
35 


61% 
615% 
774 
77% 


105% 
71 
81 
805 


LONDON QUOTATIONS 
LONDON, England Bar silver 
8446d. an ounce Saturday. Money 
5% per cent. Discount rates:, short 

5% per cent, three months 6%. 


5 


115% | 


142% Sterling 
6914 | anos (French) 
73% | Francs (Belgian) . 


| 


| 


record A 30.“ ‘ 
, 6 
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R. F. GOODRICH TO REEMPLOY 

AKRON, Ohio—The B. F. Goodrich 
Company of this city reports substan< 
tial increases in dealers’ orders and 
original equipment specifications from 
automobile manufacturers and will 
reemploy 1000 men this week, it is 
announced. The company is now on a 
production ticket of 9000 tires a day 


155 fand expects soon to increase produc- 


tion to a minimum of 15,000 tires 
daily. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Saturday Friday Parity 
$3.92% $3. ‘91% $4.8665 
0714 “0712 1930 
0737 0739 1930 
.0461% 070% 1930 
3457 3468 4020 
0159 0159½ 2380 
888, 883 
319 32125 


German marks ... 
Canadian dollar .. 
Argentine pesos .. 


EAST ASIATIC COMPANY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark—At the 
annual meeting of the Hast Asiatic 
Company at Copenhagen it was re- 
ported that the income for 1920 on a 
share capital of 50,000,000 kroner 
totaled 56,000,000, giving a net profit 
of 3,004,830 kronen A dividend of 35. 
per cent was approved. It was stated 
that the average dividend for the past 
24 years was equivalent to 29.30 per 
cent, The reserve fund has been 
brought up to 60,000,000 kroner. 
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Houses Have 
Done Well, But It Is Aimed 

to Help Any in Need Because 
of Abnormal, Conditions 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway—The state 
proposes to apply 15,000,000 kroner na 
assist banks which may de in difficu!- 


wr of the unfavorable and 
ties on accou | 


country also lend à helping hand. The 
initiative for this somewhat 2 
step has proceeded from the Bank o 
Nor way, and the state aid will take the 
shape of deposits in the banks. 
Norwegian banks, however, have, on 
the whole, done-very well during 1920, 
and a number of them pay & 
of 12 per cent to their shareholders. 
Handelsbank hae Ps 
available surplus of rather more n 
10,000,000 kroner, after 6,000,000 
kroner have been reserved for taxes 
and 2,600,00 kroner put against du- 
pious claims. Andresen’s Bank, Ghris- 
tiana, hag a surplus of 7,097,859 kroner 
(12 per cent). The Norske Credit- | 
bank has an available surplus’ of 
7,317,067 kroner (12% per cent). The 
Bank of Norway has earned net profits 
of 24,091,414 kroner (12 per cent). 
The Bergen Kreditbank has a surplus 
of 8,816,246 kroner (12 per cent), * 


the Bergen Privatbank a 
colt), etc. 


8,970,897 kroner (15 per 


AUSTRALIAN FREIGHTS REDUCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SYDNEY,. Australia—The Common- 
wealth line of steamers has reduced 
all freights by one-third. It is ex- 
pected that other Ines trading de- 
tween Australia and England will 


a 


follow. 
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Dated May 1, 1921 


2nd: 
issue. 


Legal for Trust, Funds: 


ing States: : 


Bank Bonds. 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
‘ Brown Brothers & Co. 
~The National Er Company 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local Taxation 


$40,000,000 


1020 Year 


Federal Land Bank es Bonds 


Not redeemable before May 1 4, 1931 


d . May I and November 1 at any Federal Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank. 
payable at the Bank of Issue. Coupon and registered bonds (interchangeable) in denomina- 
tions of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $550, $100 and $50. Redeemable at par and 
interest at any time after ten years from date of issue. 


Since the last issue of Federal Land Bank Bonds, 
two events of interest have occurred, viz: 


Ist: § The Supreme Court of the United States has held, (a) that.these Banks were 
legally created as part of the banking system of the United States and (b) that the bonds 
issued by the Banks are instrumentalities of the United States Government and are exempt 
from Federal, State, municipal and local taxation. 
Issues of bonds now oytstanding are redeemable five years from the date of 
In order to meet the demand for longer term securities, Congress recently enacted 

a statute authorizing the redemption period on new issues to begin in the eleventh year 
fil date of issue instead of in the sixth as heretofore. 


first to be issued under this authority. 


Special attention ‘is directed to the following 
Statement of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon: 


“The Supreme Court of the United States by its recent decision has firmly 
established the Federal Land Banks as a part of the banking system of the ‘country. 
In view of the very satisfactory fnaricial condition of the Banks themselves, of the 
exemption of \the bonds issued by these Banks from Federal, State. municipal and 
local taxation everywhere in the United Siates, and of the very adequate security 
back of these bonds, they should prove an attractive security io investors large and 
moll throughoul the country. A distinctive faature of the new issue will be that 
the right of redemption by the banks cannot be exercised until the eleventh year 

ter heir issue. This will meet a very general demand for longer term invesimenis, 
e present outstanding bonds being redeemable in a comparatively short time.” 


Acceptable by Treasury: These bonds are acceptable by the United States Treasury as 
security for Government deposits, including Postal Savings Funds. 


They are lawful investments for all fiduciary and trust funds 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Government. 
the laws of many of the States for investment of all public and private funds, and 
have beeñ officially held eligible for investment by savings banks in the follow- 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


The United States Government owns over $6,700,000 of the capital stock of the 
Banks and the United States Treasury has purchased over 8183, 000, 000 Federal Land 
The Banks ‘themselves are under the direction and control of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, a Bureau of the Treasury Department of the United States Government. 


— 


At the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board in co-operation with 
and on behalf of the Federal Land Banks, we offer these bonds at: 


100 and accrued interest, yielding 5% 


1 


statements contained herein, while not 


The wuaranteed, a 
informa tion and advice which we believe to be — N reliable, 


a 


The bonds now offered are the 


Harris, Forbes & Company, Inc. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
“Guaranty Company of New York 


Due May 1, 1943 


Principal 


They are eligible under 


re based upon 
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ment | mittee in 3 Mrs. 
} come Charles Sumner Bird, ite former 


| chairman, at a lunchson in her honor. 


“Knowing the world’s desire for relief 


from the burdens of conflict,” says the 


resolution. We here resolve that be- 


A patie . 3 
regarding pend- 


furnish facts to all mem- 


“OF PROHIBITION 


Great Decline in Arrests 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—The effect 
of prohibition is shown in a very em- 
phatic m by the jail records in 
‘Kentucky. The latest records are from 
Newport and Covington. In the former 
place there was a decline of more than 
400 arrests during the years from 1914 
to 1920 and in the latter place arrests 
fell off 75 per cent, In both instances 
-officials give prohibition as the cause 
for the decline. 


rr 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its | 


. 


bition town,” said Mayor Salmoni, “and 
think you will find all the small 
pte ges ye pat gern oa gap It 
only in the large cities where you 


‘lean find an 2 for wet laws.” 
Dr. J. E. ·[ͤ “who has been in 


e since 1888, shares the gen- 


j eral opinion in regard to prohibition. 


Dr. Jenner thinks the government 


8 


icines, which, he stated, are 
mainly based on — 


Number of ‘Patients Reduced 
Special to The christian Solence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
ALBANY, New York—That prohibi- 


ty and 3 
@ State Boerd of 


mothers and fathers of juvenile 
1 off from 103 intem- 
perate fathers in 1919 to 24 in 1920. 


ae: ae — {1 


ioe Rey 15 80 


Jet dl mations to 
hereafter make, it our 


| disarmament to a 


‘burdensome.’ To this problem we 
should give our best thought—the a 


leving the only way to an enduring 


and honorable peaee is by agreement 


present impossibilities of European| 
conditions, but having faith that de- 
termination and education 


finally. 
bring approximate, if not complete 
ummation.” 


“You must remember it is no longer 


ho the minds of men that control suf- 
: n Bird, in addressing 


. “Now it will be the 
eae ‘women also that will be 
shaping the destinies of our political 
life. The women must accept this re- 


sponsibility in all seriousness for they 


now have in part with men the future 
welfare of our nation in their keeping, 
and what you do now d u — 2 


come. We women have =r right — 
vote, but, what is more important, we 
have the duty to vote as intelligently 
and sanely as possible, for we are not 
only governing ourselves, but others. 

“American' women have the key to 
the future. We must tow take a per- 
sonal, individual participation in our 
country’s business—the atest dusi- 
ness concern in the world. What we 
do now affects the success and prog- 
ress of our country, our homes, our 
children, our pocketbooks. It has 
been said many times that woman's 
entrance into politics would . better 
political conditions and set better 
standards. Now the honor and repu- 
tation of our womanhood wil be 
tested to the utmost. Are we going 
to fail? These are the facts and ques- 
tions we must constantly keep be- 
fore us.“ | 

Speaking with regard to disarma- 
ment, Mrs. Bird paid: “We have had 
wars and have suffered by them and 
every war grows niore terrible, more 
agonizing, more deadly and more 


| the present but for 


palling economic waste, the intoler- 
able burden of taxation, the upheaval 
in every country, the cry for bread 
from across the seas, the desolation of 
homes, the loss of the flower of Eu- 
rope’s young „ and some of 
our own, the very flower of the next 
generation. 

“Such a loss and waste of economic, 
intellectual and spiritual strength 
makes us feel that the great work be- 
fore us is to study, educate and work 
for universal disarmament, which is 
the only way to make wars cease. It 
must be finally a world disarmament, 
leaving an adequate police force only. 
Until we can bring this about all our 
heavily burdened and suffering na- 
tions must pile on the load, even 
though it is ready to break the back 
of the world, building and carrying on 
new navies and armies and manufac- 
turing infernal instruments of destruc- 
tion. Must we longer endure this? 

“We women can do a great deal in 
the way of influencing public opinion 
by our constant attention and careful 
study of meahs to bring this about. 
It must be done. Let us not think 
it cannot. Out President will be 
with us. Talk, plan, educate for 
it. Call your men to work for it. 
Call it in the chrurches. It can 
be done in time, and remember the 
words of the Master: ‘If you have 
faith nothing will be impossible unto 
you.’ To your knees and pray to Him 
to direct us to the way of universal 
jisarmament, to a righteous, honor- 
able and enduring peace!” 


HONORS ‘AWAITING 
PRINCE OF MONACO, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
from its Eastern News 


NEW YORK, New York — Albert, 
Prince of Monaco, arrived here on 
Saturday on the steamship La France 
of the French Line, on his way to 
Was mn, District of Columbia, 
where the National Academy. of Sci- 
ences is to confer the Alexander 


Agassiz medal upon him next Satur- 
day, in recognition of his work in 


his work, but that soon he expected 
to make a survey of the Mifidle At- 


ficer, and by Maj. Ferdinand Louet. | 
 </ tts membership. Against another such 


WOMEN TO DEFEND 
DIRECT PRIMARY 


W to The Christian Science Mrnitor 


et 
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BILL TO REGULAT ; 
MEDICINE LOSES 


Issue May Be Reopened in Con- 
necticut, However, by New 
Measure Move to Rush Act 
9 —— Feared 


Special to The Christian Sciesios Monitor 

HARTFORD, Connecticut — Re- 
jected by the House of -Representa- 
tives after an vorable report by 
the committee on public health and 
safety, a report which followed a 
public hearing at which mass opposi- 
tion was ‘brought against the bill on 
the grounds that it sought to es- 
tablish a medical dictatorship, the so- 
called “healing arts” measure is; ac- 
cording to reports, to be supplanted 
by a new bill drafted for immediate 
use. This move was indicated in dis- 
cussion in the House during which 
weit was intimated that a subcommit- 
tes was preparing a new measure, and 
if no public hearing is given on the 
bill it is anticipated that the task of 
defending medical freedom and indi- 
vidual right in the matter will be 
reopened. 

In reporting the “healing arts” bill 
to the House, the chairman vf the 
committee on public health and safety 
explained that it carried out the 
wishes of Marcus Holeomb, former 
governor, for consolidation of state 
boards and departments. The chair- 
man said that the opposition to the 
measure had placed the “regular” 
physician in an embarrassing position 
by suggesting that the measure was 
initiated by medical interests. In con- 
nection with carrying out the wishes 
of the former governor for efficiency 
through consolidation, the chairman 
brought un the point that a subcom- 
mittee is now considering the matter 
With a view to presenting “a more 
practicable” measure dealing with 
“the regulation of the healing\art.” | 


. 
. 


* 


ap- Hearing Is Urged 


It the bill which is now being 
drafted is one which “would be accept- 
able to all schools” there should be no 
fear of submitting it to public hear- 
ing, declared Judge Walter H. Clark, 
discussing the new turn in the ques- 
tion with a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. He sees 
the reported plan as dangerous, and 
urges the public to be on guard 
against an attempt to prepare a bill 
which would be rushed through the 
House. 

“It is impossible,” Judge Clark as- 
serted, “to make any one bill that 
Would wot put the domination in the 
hands of the old school of physicians. 
In a representative government every 
one has the right to be heard and pro- 
tected in his choice; but since any 
board to regulate state-wide policy 
must be composed of those represent- 
ing the people, it naturally follows 
that a majority of the members must 
be of the Conventional and popular 
opinion, so it is the very foundation 
o* democracy that the minority be pro- 
tected in their right of free choice. In 
this way we make way for new ideas 
to develop. It is hard to make the 
average person realize that new meth- 
ods must have liberty to develop or 
many things that become of great 
value would be crushed, when they are 
new, as fanatical or chimerical. 


Interests of People 


“New methods are constantly crop- 
ping up and even in the medica) pro- 
fession the most successful physicians 
are frank to admit that many of their 
most accredited and pet methods go 
out of style and are replaced by the 
new: The best interests ot the peo- 
ple are served by allowing these new 
ideas of liberty to prove themselves. 
ae it is a danger to this liberty 

rmit a bill of this kind to go to 
me House without a public hearing. 

If the subcommittee is sincere in try- 
ing to frame a bill that will be ac- 
ceptable to all they will not object to 
a public hearing; if they are only try- 
ing to draw up a bill that will get by 
the Legislature and still preserve the 
power to the dominant school the pub- 
lic should be alive to the danger.” 

It is pointed out that the existing 
lews are satisfactory and that if con- 
solidation takes place it must not 
come at the expense of the rights of 
the public. The bill which has met 
defeat was opposed mainly because it 
would have set. up a board of regents 
im medicine so composed that it would 


‘have been dominated ig its rulings by 


the professional knowledge of repre- 
sentatives of the allopathic school in 


measure in different terms, or against 
any bill which approximates a plan to 
vest power in one definite vicinity, the 
supporters of medical and individwal 
freedom are declared, to be unitedly 
massed. 


TIME GRANTED JUDGE LINDSEY 
‘DENVER, 8 kor 


The extension fol- 


the task of ascertaining the value of 


the Grand Trunk Railway, taken over 
by. the Dominion Government, de- 
clined to hear any evidence regarding 


costs” of the various properties of 
the system. The evidence was prof- 
ferred by the Grand Trunk counsel, 
but Sir Walter Cassels, chairman of 
the commission, and Sir Thomas 


Dominion Government, ruled against 
it. W. H. Taft, commissioner repre- 
senting the Grand Trunk, dissented 
from the decision, and stated his view- 
point in vigorous fashion. 

A previous ruling to this effect had 
been given, Mr. Taft then dissenting, 
but this time the issue was argued out 
at length, on two days, with the result 
stated. Strong feeling was manifested 
by Mr. Taft and the Grand Trunk 
counsel during the discussion, as the 
evidence in question is regarded as all- 
important from,their standpoint. There 
is, in fact, the prospect of a great 
legal battle, involving some of the 
most eminent authorities of both Can- 
ada and the United States, on an inter- 
national afbitration involving some- 
thing like $60,000,000, part of the sys- 


Trunk counsel, it has been plainly in- 
timated in court, are proceeding with 
a view to the possibility of aa appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, and 
perhaps the Privy Council of Great 
Britain, on points of law, such an 
appeal being provided for in the 
statute providing for the arbitration. 


Value of Earning Capacity 

The question arose in an acute 
form when counsel for the Grand 
Trunk formally tendered evidelice as 
to the values of the Grand Trunk 
lines and properties in the United 
States. This was promptly objected 
to by the chairman, under the previous 
ruling. Sir Walter was somewhat 
emphatic, and objected to references 


to that decision as being a “majority” 
ruling, since it had been made by the 
commission. Mr. Taft would not ad- 
mit this as a correct view, and wanted 
it understood that, he had dissented 
on the occasion in question and did 
so again this time. 

Sir Walter quoted from Mr. Taft's 
statements to bear out his conten- 
tion, to the effect that: “The whole 
stock of the railway, is valuable or 
otherwise as the ownership and con- 


railway as a going concern in the 
discharge of its public duties will en- 
able it to earn a sufficient amount 
to pay dividends on the stock. We 
are, therefore, to capitalize its net 
earning capacity, present and poten- 
tial, and fix the value of the stock 
on thdt basis.” This, Sir Walter said, 


views and those of Sir Thomas White, 
that the stock must be valued on its 
earnings, past and potential. 


Evidence Excluded 

Counsel for the Grand Trunk argued 
that the reproduction value of a go- 
ing concern like the Grank Trunk 
was the least value that could be 
placed on the property, and that earn- 
ing capacity might be looked on to add 
to that value, This argument, they 
urged, had been accepted by both 


the American and British courts. The 
commission, it was contended, was in 
the nature of an international tri- 
bunal, to decide the value of prop- 
erty of the Grand Trunk in both Can- 
ada and the United States. Although 
its members were appointed under an 
agreement made in Canada, by Ca- 
nadian legislation, the duties of the 
commission charged it with establish- 
ing the value of an international rail- 
way system. 

Sir Walter Cassels repeated his 
declaration that such evidénce could 
not be received, as far as he was con- 
cerned. “If the Crown consents iti 
may be received,” he said, “and we 
may sit here for years. I am will- 
ing as long as I live, but I cannot 
undertake to last it out.” 

Finally, after the majority of the 
commission overruled Mr. Taft, and 
decided that all such evidence as to 
actual physical values and reproduc- 
tion values should be rejected, coun- 
sel for the Grand Trunk, as a matter 
of form, read into the record a tender 
of evidence regarding the physical 
value and reproduction value of every 
one of the Grand Trunk’s subsidiary 
companies’ properties. Hach time the 
evidence was objected to by counsel 
for the Dominion Government, and the 
objection was sustained by Sir Walter 
Cassels, the chairman. 


DAMAGE TO CORPORATIONS 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
“BOSTON, Massachusetts—In’a deci- 
sion handed down by the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts it is 
held that a private corporation may 
de damaged as much by false and 
malicious articles published by news- 
papers or periodicals as an individual. 
“The ancient doctrine,” says the court, 
“that a corporation, because incapable 
of passion and emotion, could not be 
held liable for acts involving malice of 
its officers and agents acting. within 
the general scope of their authority on 
employment has long since been 19 


s lowed an oral statement to the court 


| grown.” 


* 
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Commission of Arbitration engaged in H 


tem operating under Canadian law. 
part under American law. The Grand 


the preferred and common stock ot 


White, commissioner representing the ~; 


. 


trol of the physical property of the 


was exactly in accord with his own | — 
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“physical values” and replacement atze 


149 Manbattan Ave., 
N. J. 
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ne, A our- * 
Tel. Brookline 32 ad 523 Washington 
Street, Sree Brookline, . , 


“VAN & STORAGE S 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 
l Shattuck Ave. _ Tel, Bork, 2600 

| 3 park eer 2 


„ 
Phones: 


SELF-HELP 


n INC. 
Ave. Berk. 5800 


— s Auto Repair ‘tue 


FISCHER : A. ren 
SPOT CASH GROCERY 
wee ee FRUITS, — #173 


 ‘BIVERSIDE DRIVE, 524, Apt. 51, N. T. City. 
In beautiful apt., 2 or 3 paying guests, —- 
genial } home. excellent meals, piano, | reasonab 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


OWA NTED — neral houseworker. 
MRS, JOHN NICOL, $22 Michigan Ave., Wil- 
mette. Tilinois. 


WANTED. 


Walker Auto Moving oving Co., meson 
ee OLE. load of furniture oF 


_ MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
HAROLD D. KEAST 


110 r St., Montreal 
G. P. B., N. Central — Inspeeto: 
‘Wa LTHAM WATCH"S 


ALASKA 


JUNEAU 


‘PIANOS. FOR SALE OR RENT 
XPERT PIANO TUNER 
BORGE ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 0. 901 


H. S. GRAVES 


FRONT ST. 


Men's Clothing 


‘ KETCHIKAN 


Indian 
Baskets and Moccasins 
Carved Ivory 


Prices on application. 


C. H. FIELD | 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 


Tel. 


MANHATTAN LAUNDRY CO. 
1812 DWIGHT WAY 


SRRVICE—OAKLAND. “END BERKSLEY _ 
ACK BROTHERS. Premier Printers 
Grade 2 & Social Sta tioner v 


Fine Color Wor yt 3 
— 2156 Center St. 1 BERKEL T. CALIFORNIA 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
HATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY. 


8 
AT KITTREDGE ST. 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
: Shattuck at Allston 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. _ 


DICKSON & HOLBROOK 
Sheet Metal Work 


Heating and Ventilating 
Berk. 347 2115 Haste 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 


FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


H. RINGHOLM 


Phone Berkeley 451 * — and Dyers 
Tailors to Men a Wom 
2221 SHATTUCK “VENUB 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANE 
OF BERKELEY 


We 2 r interests 
dison 2 


Ahe& Cnera She 


2023 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Kedak Finishing & Pictures & Framing. 


St. 


DORRIS-HEYMAN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


First and Adams Streets 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY 


E. KNOWLES, Proprie 
2310 * Avenue Phone Berk. 


Anything Electrical 


@ respectfully solicit your valued patronage. 


BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CoO. 
2016 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berkeley 649 
CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 

Local Distributor for Exide Batteries— Al 

Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 

~—Ali Batteries Cha a Repaired at 

Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 
REPAIRING. CONTRACTING, SUPPLIES 


BERKELEY 6147" 2142 CENTER STREET 
B. C. WHITE 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2182 SHATTUCK AVE. Phone Berk. 4467. 


The Berkeley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL, Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 


AlpineWood& Supply Co 


Russell and Adeline Streets 


GET TOUR WINTER SUPPLY NOW 
Mill Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 


— 

Try our 75 cent ta - 
Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center St. Berkeley 4144 


U. C. Express & 
Storage Co. 


xo “FIREPROOF STORAGE 
vine, ti PACKING, . 
. Berkeley Way at Shattuck Ave 
PHONE BERKELEY 1082 


"California: Meat Market 
eee tt ee 


BAKERY 


1073 


The Misses’ Shop 


9025 Shattuck Avenue Where the Key Steps” 


An Exclusive Assortment of 18 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


INS 
DRY GOODS 


One of Berkeley's 


Largest 
Stores 


J. F. Hink & Son, Ine. 
Dry Goods Fancy Goods 


“The Ladies’ Shop” 


S. H. BRAKE & CoO. 
Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley. Calif. 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Publie Library 


M. JACOBY & CO. 
FURRIERS 


EXCLUSIVE TAILORS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Telephone Berkeley 2020 University Ave. 


~~ HARMS & MORSE, Ine. 
eres = Ey BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS 


and Finishing our specialty 
ational Bask 


2168 Shattuck Ave., 
Ber 


—— — ͥͤ —) —— 


opp. First 
—— 


— — — 
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_ FRESNO 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


Yon 


LOS GATOS 


PP el 


Hardware 


A. W. TEMPLEMAN 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


1187 J ST, _ _FRESNO 


New Spring. 
Models 


SUITS, COATS, WRAPS 
AND DRESSES 
MADE TO MEASURE 
At almost pre-war prices. 

M. DONNER, Ladies’ Tailor. 


Colonial Cafeteria 


Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 


Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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lack 8 Package PG 


910-014 — | St-Sacramento 


| We are « r to: make fiends 


) aly and 3 the receipt 
*. Makes Chatterton Bread so fine to 


eat. 


* 


SANTA CRUZ 


Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


RUGS, BTOVES 


LINOLEUM, 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RAIN AND RITTER 
FLORISTS „ 


SHE 


Distribi 


148 — St. — Kearny ate 


. WRANCIBCO — 
L. D. McLean’ Co. 


GROCERS 
1158 ha St. and 60 Geary St 


Telephone - 


“Prospect One" 


Exelusive Hatters 
88 Powell St. Doug. 2730). 


Need Lumber Quick? 


A carload or. stick 


9 Van Arsdale-Harris 
_ Lumber Company 


of all Pacific 
“Coast SOFT WOODS ._ 


+ ‘Inquiries Solicited- 


MILLINERY 
eccurms ux 005 

28 Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, cal. 


Yer 2 ‘Astomobile Investment 


er lakemore 
Motor Company 


* safeguarded by by our c= i ae 
months guarantee on 
} AUTOMOBILES 


. Ward! Pawson 


„ MANAGER OF | 
BUSINESS PROPERTY 


INSURANCE 
383 Market Bt. Tel. Douglas 2157. 
ZIMMERMAN-LENZEN 
_Painters— Decorators 

UNION STEEET 
Phones: Fil 1 — args Pacific 560 
| Marcus Marcus Brower & Go. 


PRINTING | 
EXPERTS | 
| wen ane ‘clttt"bpigons that reauiiog wet 


— . 


Central Coal Company 


Rock Springs . Anthracite Coals 


351 Calif. St. 


ry “Marker Srregr 


Hartmann e . ‘| 


Begs, Suit Cases 
Ladies’ Hand Bags 


HENRY, S. BAILEY 
JEWELER 


138 Geary St. Room 528. 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 
TAILOR 


716-719 Monadnock Bldg. 8 Doug las 4065 


S JOSE 


8, E. 


. Millinery | 


86 South First 
Sap Jose, cau” 


a 


F. w. GROSS & SON 


DR GOODS 
“San Jose, — 


~ APPLETON & 80. 
. 
Chas. 5 Navlet Co. 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR, 
HOME. AND” GALDES 


„ San Jose 


Bon Ton Millinery 
Exclusive e 

But Not . 1 
160 8. ist St 


GAGE SAILORS 


dor the woman ſof ae ste 


PAPERHANGER rina 
2 Hau A8 
I 


AIN 
Painter” — 
REAL — 8 
SHER Feen 
San Jone, Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 


& GOODWIN 
Secor 
— 11 
CHOCOLATE 
SHOP 


Home Made‘ Pastry 


Candy, Ice Cream and Hot Luncheons 


The Purity Sweets Candy Store 


Home made candies, ice creams and ices. 
E. Santa Clara St., near 2nd. Phone 8. J. 4354. 


5 E 8 s Cafeteria 
aa ae Baik. 
iit TEL 
BUILDING 
Antesio Bt. 
. —ç— CREAM—LUNCHEON 


CAL. 


‘BAKE-RITE BREAD 
SOLD ONLY aT 7B SANTA OLARA 67. 


IN SAN JOBE IT's 
HEROLD'S S FOR SHOES 


18-26 E. Santa Clara Street Eat. 1868 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 East San Fernando St. Phone San Jove 4522 


SPRING'S Inc. - 


* pA Hart — er & Marx Clothes 
mta Ciera and Market Streets 


aoe wine Fou ‘eA on. WILL 

SCHUTTE BROS. 
Phone San r E N 
Juvenile Bouks 


St — 4— 


Floors 


D aay 2 * en and 
Ho ood 
* Phone 225 Jose ‘oo ae 


GEO. w. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Quality and Correct Prices 
15 E. Ganta Clara Street 


‘Melvin, Roberts. & Horwarth 
„ Fancy and Office Stationery 
Chairs, Files, Safes, Printing 
164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 


WINCH & MARSHALL 


80 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


for the modern office—Steet 
Equipment—Patronage Apprecia 


14 E. San pm 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Nverything for the Auto 
150 wot ® 2 Clara St + Phone 8.J. 


SPORTS rere 
BLOUSES HOSIERY 
SILK UNDERWEAR: 


H. R. BARDWELL 


8. 1 4% 


Ss FRA 


N STOCKTON 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
- Coal—ICE—Wood . 


904 X. El Doredo St. \ 


“GHRELFALL BROS. 


, Hats and Furnishing 
. yey 439 ©. MA STREET © 2 
QUALITY BAKERY 
— nee 1 . 
110 South Aurora St. 


we —_— - 


STATIONERS 


Novelties, — — 


Leather, 
11 t lone as Engra 
2 2 eA Avene 


STOCKTON HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT CO. 

STOCK TON—TRACY—ESCALON—MANTECA 

Hardware, Stoves, Cutlery, Implements 

DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
802 k. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. 


Telephone 314 aes, 
ce phone Stockton 163. 515 B. Market St. 


om 
STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


w. 8. WORCESTER W. H. HENRY 


— — eee 


FLORIDA 


— — 


Millinery, Suits, Coats and Dresses. 
Fall and Winter 1920-21. 


Cracowaner's 8 


WOIT BROS 
The * of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
isfaction or money refu a 
TAMPA 


rd _STREET 
Women’s Fine — 


aia GIA 


ATLANTA 


FROHSIN’S 
“Correct Dress for Women” 
50 Whitehall 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suite—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR _ 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
49-51-53 Whitehall Street. 
A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP 
catering to Woinen, Misses and 
Children of discriminating taste. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS SC 


Se _BOSTON 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble Roxbury, Mass. 
Sstabiiahed 1956 * 


TIE IVV PRESS A a NaN 


Fast 10th 


Gloomy Feoms ope “cheerful with 
smiling Pansy faces. 
“Our “Mastodon raged 
plants ready to 
4 pet now. 


WILLIAM A. A D 
3 PANSY ogy 
, Oregon City, Ore. 
HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 
Leading - Exelusive 
Fur Manufacturers 


Moderate Prices—Absolute Reliability |. 


147 Broadway, PORTLAND, ORE. 
East 2583 288 Grand Ave. 
Queen City 
Cleaning & Dye Works 


. Ay ANDERSON “PORTLAND. ORB. 


Paints. Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 


RASMUSSEN & CO. 
N. E. COR! 2ND AND 234 ra. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Fo ootwear 


FOUR STORES 


AK Feaktee Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


Ohe Deasleys 


Photography and Art 
407 Morrison Street 
Broadway 2837 Portland. Oregon 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Newest in Women’s Gloves, Hosiery, 
B , Underwear and Umbrellas at 


ennon’s 

309 Morrison St., Portland. OFe.. 

Waist Shop in Portla nd Hotel 

CORRECT FRAMING 
and distinctive pictures 

WESTERN PICTURE FRAMECO 


170 First Street—2334 Morrison 
_ PORTLAND. OREGON 


and 


The _ Court 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
382 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. 


WN Both Phones ek ie 
BOYER PRID ITING co. 


PRINTING 85 5th St., Portland, Ore. 


We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
Our Exe t Service to Monitor Readers. 


WinthropHammondCo 


Guecessors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING—HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


. 127 Sixth Street. _PORTLAND, OREGON 


TROY LAUNDRY 


LET US 
SOLVE YOUR LAUNDRY PROBLEMS 
—THAT'S OUR BUSINESS. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS WORK 
Phones: Bast 33. B 6118 


Portland, Oregon 


We specialize on our. Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
100 Broadway Portland. Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


and Pine 


together with our ania: 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 


842 Morrison, near Broadway 
_-PORTLAND, OREGON 


Pittock Block | 
“TRY SCHRADER’S HOME GOOKED Ffoops 
118 Madison. Street... 


0 N AG ia 
RES COMPANY Ney . 
‘Main Office and Warehouss 
208 Thifd Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


F. W. Brigham Co. 


4525 14th Ave., N. E. 
Pictorial Review Patterns 


Dry 7 Goode— Natipns—Shoes 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
1336 2nd Avenue 
GROCERS 


Jones- Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES @00D GocDns 
Fourteenth and Fine — SEATTLE 


SEA FOODS 


—Or— 
ALL KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattte, ene 
Telephone Main 54 


Turrell Shoe Company 
HIGH GRADE SHOES 


28 8 AN - 
|NASH MOTOR CARS 


provide pereccal trarisportation notably free 
8 mechanical annoyan-e 


and Six-Cvlinder Types 
Open Medete m Models $1645.00 to $2180.00 
Modeis $2265.00 to 33280. 60 


CHILC OT T-NASH MOTOR Co. 
ee and ay Pike Phone East 53 
ATTLE. WASHINGTON 


Distinctive Showing 
of Spring Millinery 


215% Madison St. 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 


Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 


Fireproof Storage Three Stora Warehouses. 
e North 22 or. 4ist a 14th N. . 
Res. Phone 4. — 2015—Seattie, Washington. 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Ine. 
4888 University Way. Kenwood . SEATTLE 


C. A. STEELE 
CONTRACTOR & HOME BUILDER 
1486 Warren Ave., Seattle. Washington 

Telephone Q. A. 2918 


it Seattle 
ACME LAUNDRY 


East 2299 
Fiteh Grade Hand Work @ Special 3 
1813 Bast Madison Street. SEATTL 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
| Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
MUHL PAINT CO. 

Wall Paper. Paints. Olls. i Brushes. ete. 
Interior Decorating Picture Framing. 
Phone Main 5661 “618 Pike Street. SEATT II 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Charts, Lettering. Cover 

Trade-Marks. 


K. MARTINE WARNE 
"ier No. 1 Seattle 


Full Showing of & 
Infants’ and Children’s 5 


rs 
WEARABLES 
MISS 9 BAB? SHOP 


Maps, Designs, 


R 
Elliott 6265 


Wie naw f 
Commercial and Job Binding. 1516 34 Avenue. 
__ Telephone Main G05. Seattle. Washington. 


Tool and Hardware Company_ 
GENERAL HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 

KEDN KUTTER CUTLERY 

Agents for Yale Locke 

elde Avenue 4 TACOMA 

CALIZON & AHNQUIST. Tailors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR M 

106 So. 10th Street TACOMA 
H. W. MANIKE, Florist 

So. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


28 Pac 


KALDEN 
LEWANDOS. 


Cleaners-——-Dyers—Launderers 
= 14228 see 


“YOU CAN “RELY "ON LEWANDOS” 


WALTHAM 


_SALEM 
Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
_ Court and Commercial Ft. Phone 1 


WASHINGTON 


“LEWANDOS 
Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
moon Moody Street 

phone ‘Waltham 

“YOU CAN | RELY ON 


~___ WATERTOWN 
LEWANDOS 


‘Cleaners—Dyers—Laundeters 
, 1 Gales 8 


Telephone N 
vou CAN RELY © ON os. 


NEW MEXICO 


ANDOS” 


BELLINGHAM 


Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of the Great Majestic Range 


— 
+ 


SEATTLE 


THE SILK SHOP — 


J.D. ZAHRT 


Silverstone Bldg. (Upstairs) 
PINE. SEATTLE 
Always the newest and best silks for lass, 
MRS. J. 8. WHITE 
Corsetier for The Custom Made 
Phone Q. A. 8128 for appointment. 


“ALBUQUERQUE 


Willie-Nin Co gy oe 


* 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY 


ve Olde. Restaurant 


1% East %% Street 
Afternoon Service 


Luncheon—Special 
| Dinner—4 la Carte Throughout Dey, | 


* 


JACOBS-FISHER CO. 
. xe PRINTING sears 


ath Floor Collins Nag. 
„ 


— — 


506 
Mimeographing Myltigraphing 
McCAFFREY—HORST — 


Phone 


AcME- PRESS „ 
Main 


1227 r — 


2 Ave. 
~, MFECHOOCK PRESS. toc PRESS. Toc. 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


- 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Brothers 
Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 
Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


11TH a . AVE 
Checki a ngs Accounts 
ust Department 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 


High Grade Footwear 


' Alt-dtendard P 
Dodd. Uts & Duna. ete.. for men, 
women and children. 


TWO STORES „e- 


WL WALLA 


GARDNER & t CO, Inc., 


san Seneca Si, Seattle, Washington | 


The lity 
Ready- te- : 
3257 2 ear. 112.5 Dry Goods. 
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and bulging, crooked and bawed in 
every line; impossible as to perspec- 
tive, but strong and stable beyond 
all houses in the town—so the town 
Says. Then the hedgerows, and the 
white road stretching westward into 
the unknown. Elder-bushes, with 
their creamy discs; dog-roses of every 
shade of pink gazing at us with soft 


* innumerable faces; honeysuckle in 


The thought of them 
takes the pen from the paper in in- 
dolent remembrance of that first ride 
between the Montgomery hedgerows, 
while the hold-alls lay trim and de- 
ceptive in the straps that bound them 
to the saddies. .- : 

For about two miles we crawled at a 
walk in the heat,—the drab Tommy 
niggling, shuffling. and plodding; the 
bay Tom “dishing,” crossing his legs, 
and stumbling, but both absolutely laid 


security, we ambled thus up and down 


other about 


strips of wood straddling over them; 
rich valleys with their sides padded 
with dark-green trees, all complete 
and devoid of relation to each other, 
but all similar, like a picture-gallery 
full of replicas of the same landscape. 
This, we said, was not the kind of 
things we had come to Wales to see. 


their own wild trot, and to its vagaries 
we and the hold-alls rose and fell, 
bumped and joggled with what grace 
we might. . 

Cannoffice was our destination, 
Lianfair was to be our stopping place. 
I 1 almost hesitate to mention that 
Lianfair is but seven miles from 
Welshpool: but it is, perhaps, better 
to state at once that we, and, still 
more, the Tommies, were above the 
vulgarities of record-breaking, unless, 
indeed, we can lay claim to our daily 
journeys being the shortest hitherto 
performed by any Welsh tourist. It 
must have been five o’clock when we 
rode down the stony hill beside the 
no less dry and stoney river-bed, 
where at any time, except in this rain- 
less year, the water must swirl pleas- 
antly below the grey village of Llan- 
fair. We crossed the humpbacked 
bridge . . . and we rode the length of 
the little street and selected the last of 
the inns that clung to its steep sides. 

It was the glimpse of oak settles and 


panels, and gleams of old brass and 


copper that we saw through the open 
door of the Wynnstay Arms that 
turned the scale, already tilted by the 
vision of a fat ostler boy with gold 

who grinned from the stable 
opposite. That he spoke English about 
well as a French porter at Calais 
subsequently a drawback, when it 
‘ingle and hoid- 
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led to add, the spit- 
was permitted to us. For 
reserved the fusty decorum of 
parlor, obviously consecreate 
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Dort.“ by Jonkind 


of the garden; or sat in a dark arbor 
and heard the cattle cropping the dewy 
grass, the ineffable pastoralities of the 
place made themselves felt. Children 
and dogs were playing noisily on a hill 
opposite; out in the unseen hamlet 
hehind a grove of pine trees there was 
now and then a distant snatch of 
voices singing in harmony; and gar- 
den perfumes, cooled in night air. 
poke of peace and of a hundred sleep- 
ing roses.—“Beggars on Horseback,” 


by Martin Ross and E. . Somerville. 


On the Shores of Old 
Japan 


I can hear the children clapping, 
Hidden in the misty morning, 
On the shores of Old Japan. 
I can hear the junk sail flapping, 
Red with light that’s ruddier dawning, 


out for goodness. Lulled to a false | 


On the shores of Fuji San. 


the slopes, and prosed a little to each While the filmy haze is lifting, 

the scenery: plump, 1 can see through many a rifting 
|| knobby bins, such as one would cut 
out of dough with a tumbler, with 


Shaggy fir trees, little islands, 
Like a painted Nippon fan, 

Like a fan that’s silver rounded, 

For the bay is sandy bounded, 
Stretching to the flowery highlands 
Of the heart of Old Japan. 


1 


A shaded stretch of road tempted 
us at length to urge the Tommies to 


—Edmund Vale. 


Brer Rabbit’s 
Ridin’-Hoss 


One evening, when the little boy, 
whose nights with Uncle Remus are 
as entertaining as those Arabian ones 
of blessed memory, had finished sup- 
per and -hurried out to sit with his 
venerable patron, he found the old 
man in great glee. Indeed, Uncle 
Remus was talking and laughing to 
himself at such a rate that the little 
boy was afraid he had company. The 
truth is, Uncle Remus had heard the 
child coming, and, when the rosy- 
cheeked chap put his head in at the 
door, was engaged in a monologue, 
the burden of which seemed to be— 

“Ole Molly Har’, 


Wat you doin’ dar, 
Settin’ in de cornder” 


As a matter of course this vague 
‘allusion reminded the little boy of the 
fact that the wicked Fox was still in 
pursuit of the Rabbit, and he immedi- 
ately put his curiosity in the shape of 
a question. 

“Uncle Remus, did the Rabbit have 
to go clean away when he got loose 
from the Tar- Baby?“ i 

“Bless grashus, honey, dat he didn’t. 
Who? Him? You dunno nuthin’ tall 
bout Brer Rabbit ef dat's de way you 
puttin’ im down. W'st he gwine way 
fer? He mouter stayed sorter close 
twel de pitch rub off’n his ha’r, but 
twern't menny days fo he wuz lopin’ 
up end down de naberhood same ez 
ever, en I dunno ef he wern't mo’ 
sassier dan befo'. 

“Seem like dat de tale ‘bout how 
he got mixt up wid de Tar-Baby got 
‘roun’ ‘mongst de nabers. Leas ways, 
Miss Meadows en de gals got win’ un’ 
it, en de nex’ time Brer Rabbit paid 
um a visit Miss Meadows tackled im 
"bout it, en de gals sot up a monstus 
gigglement.. Brer Rabbit, he sot up 
dez az cool ez a cowcumber, he did, 
en let em run on.” 

“Who was Miss Meadows, Uncle 
Remus!“ inquired the little boy. 

Don't ax me, honey. She wuz in 
de tale, Miss Meadows en de gals wuz, 


}\ perceptibly lost ours, but still the 


en de tale I give you like hi’t wer’ : 


‘gun ter me. Brer Rabbit, he sot dar 


but wien he riz fer ter go he up en 
“*Ladies, I ain't sputing wat you 


whar you kin see ‘im,’ sezee, en wid 
dat off Brer Fox marcht. 

“En wen he got in de big road, he 

shuck de dew off’n his tail, en made 
a straight shoot for Brer Rabhbit’s 
house. W’en he got dar, Brer Rabbit 
wuz spectin’ un ‘im, en de do’ wuz 
shet fas’. Brer Fox knock. Nobody 
ain't ans’er. Brer Fox knock. Nobody 
ans’er. Den he knock agin—blam! 
blam! Den Brer Rabbit holler 
out 
„„ you, Brer FeEl.. .’ 6% 
1 come atter you, Brer Rabbit,’ 
sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘Dere’s gwineter 
de a party up at Miss Meadows's, 
sezee. ‘All de gals’ll he dere, en I 
promus’ dat I'd fetch you. De gals, 
,dey ‘lowed dat hit wouldn't be no 
| party ‘ceppin’ I fotch you,’ sez Brer 
Fox, sezee. 
Brer Rabbit say he can't walk. 
Brer Fox say he tote im. Brer Rabbit 
say bow? Brer Fox say in his arms. 
Brer Rabbit say he drap im. Brer Fox 
low he won't. Bimeby Brer Rabbit 
say he go ef Brer Fox tote im on his 
back. Brer Fox say he would. Brer 
Rabbit say he can’t ride without a sad- 
dle. Brer Fox say he git de saddle. 
| Brer Rabbit say he can’t set in saddle 
less he have bridle fer ter hol’ by. 
Brer Fox say he git de bridle. Brer 
Rabbit say he can’t ride widout bline 
bridle, kaze Brer Fox be shyin’ at 
stumps long de road, en fling im off. 
Brer Fox say he git bline bridle. Den 
Brer Rabbit say he go. Den Brer Fox 
say he ride Brer Rabbit mos’ up ter 
Mies Meadows’s, en den de could git 
down en walk de balance er de way. 
Brer Rabbit ’greed, en den Brer Fox 
lipt out atter de saddle en de bridle. \ 

“Co’se Brer Rabbit know de game 
dat Brer Fox wuz fixin’ fer ter play, en 
he termin' fer ter outdo im, en by 
time he koam his ha’r en twis’ his 
mustarsh, en sorter rig up, yer come 
Brer Fox, saddle en bridle on, en 
lookin’ e peart ez a circus pony. He 
trot up ter de do’ en stan’ dar pawin’ 


sho nuff hoss, en .Brer Rabbit he 
mount, he did, en dey amble off. Brer 
Fox can't see behime wid de bline bri- 
dle on, but bimeby he feel Brer Rabbit 
raise one er his foots. 

„Wat you doin’ now, Brer Rabbit?’ 
sezee. of 

“‘*Short'nin’ de lef stir’p, Brer Fox,’ 
sezee. ) : 

“Bimeby Brer Rabbit raise up the 
udder foot. 

„Wat you doin’ now, Brer Rabbit? 
sezee. : 

“*Pyfjlin’ down my pants, Brer Fox,’ 
sezee. 

“All de time, bless grashus, honey, 
Brer Rabbit were puttin’ on his spur- 
rers, en wen dey got close to Miss 
Meadows's whar Brer Rabbit wuz to 
git off, en Brer Fox made a motion ter 
tér stan’ still, Brer Rabbit slap de 
spurrers into Brer Fox flanks, en you 
better b’leeve he got over groun’. Wen 
dey got ter de house, Miss Meadows en 
all de gals wuz settin’ on de peazzer, 
en stidder stoppin’ at de gate, Brer 
Rabbit rid on by, he did, en den come 
gallopin’ down de road en up ter de 
hoss-rack, wich he hitch Brer Fox at. 
en den he santer inter de house, he did, 
en shake han's wid de gals, en set dar, 
game ez a town man. Bimeby he... 
squar hisse’f back en holler out, he 
did: 

Ladies. ain't I done tell you Brer 


5 


de ground en chompin' de bit same like 


1 Soak Hos 


Earnest Brown and Phillips, The Leicester Galleries, London 


A Dutch Landscape 


The surrounding prospect was 


say, but I'll make Brer Rabbit chaw pretty, almost diversified. Rich green 
up his words en spit um out right yer ‘fields and dykes, and happy cattle 


chewing the cud of reflection, or ap- 
pearing to do so; small, picturesque 
cottages surrounded by trees, and 
shrubs, and creepers, each rejoicing in 
a small garden and a bit of cultivated 
land. Trees bounded the horizon, 
which today had taken quite a purple 
and romantic tone, that really seemed 
out of place in practical Holland. As 
seen this morning there was nothing 
dreary, or dismal, or monotonous in 
all this wide tract of land, this same- 
ness of prospect. The sky, with its 
white fleecy clouds, was in itself a 
picture. Not one of the least pleasant 
features in the landscape was the 
refiection of the bright blue sky and 
white clouds, in the surrounding 
dykes: lighting up the landscape as 
mirrors do a room. The sun, too, 
sparkled upon the water like so many 
jewels, bright and dazzling. Here a 
white patch upon the emerald grass 
announced a brood of ducks: a picture 
of calm repose after a midday meal. 

... It was marvellous how the sun- 
shine brought out all the tones, all the 
peculiarities of Dutch scenery. Every 
leaf was glinting in the bright light. 
The Dutch tiles caught the reflection 
and looked lively. There was an air 
of cheerfulness upon everything: a 
broad smile, not loud laughter. Just 
as it is for the most part with the 
Dutch themselves. They do not go into 
enthusiasms and ecstasies and gushing 
exhibitions. They are somewhat grave: 
even stern-looking; but when spoken 
to they for the most part reply with a 
smile. 

... The grass was rich and yellow 
with buttercups. The dykes were 
broad as rivers, their surface spark- 
ling in the sunlight. The horizon was 
bounded by windmills and numerous 
church spires. A breeze was blowing, 
so fresh and grateful, we might have 
been on the very borders of the sea 
“Through Holland,” C. W. Wood. 


ln a Shasta Storm 


Day after day the storm continued, 
piling snow on snow in weariless 
abundance. There were short periods 
of quiet, when the sun would seem to 
look eagerly down through rents in 
the clouds, as if to know how the 
work was advancing. During these 
calm intervals I replenished my fire— 
sometimes without leaving ‘the nest, 
for fire and woodpile were so near 
this could easily be done—or busied 
myself with my note-book, watching 
the gestures of the trees in taking the 
snow, examining separate crystals 
under a lens, and learning the methods 
of their deposition as an — 
fountain for the streams. everal 
times when the storm ceased for a 
few minutes, a Douglass squirrel came 
frisking from the foot of a clump of 
dwarf pines, moving in sudden inter- 
rupted spurts over the bossy snow; 
then without any apparent guidance 
he would dig rapidly into the drift 
where were buried some grains of 
bariey that the horses had left. The 
Douglass does not strictly belong to 
these upper woods, and I was sur- 
prised to find him out.in such weather. 
—Jobn Muir. 


Style and Clear Thinking 


A good style is the vivid expression 


Fox wuz de ridin’-hoss fer our fambly? | of clear thinking.—Huxley. 


their own surroundings. 


‘from one quarter of the globe to 


Environment 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
OD is éverywhere. All who be- 
lieve in the infinity of divine Love 


| will assent to this basic fact; and also 


to ita corollary: there is no place 
where Principle or God is not. In 
order to account for seeming in- 
harmony, it is necessary to conclude 


that many who agree to these truths 


do not grasp their real significance, 
do not understand that if they are 
fairly applied in any situation, the 
result is inevitably harmony. 
Dwellers in the world have long en- 
tertained varying notions as to the 
superiority of certain portions of its 
surface in comparison with certain 
other portions. It has been agreed, 
that is, that to certain places have 
been given advantages of climate and 
natural beauty, to others the resources 
that make for material wealth, and 80 
on. it is further granted that there 
are in the world places where the 
average of human intelligence is un- 
commonly high, places which offer 
advantages in the way of intellectual 
associations, places where life is made 
more agreeable by the customs and 
conveniences of modern civilization. 
Such admissions, and the accom- 
pafiying conclusions that there are 
other places in the world not so fa- 
vored, have caused mortals to viprate, 
quaintly enough at times, between 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
There have 
been phases of smug superiority to 
“foreign” ways, in which the skirts of 
the righteous were drawn aside from 
the heathen bowing blindly down to 
wood and stone; there have been other 
phases of acute distress over, and de- 
sire to escape from, what seemed to be 
intolerable conditions. Both examples 
of erroneous belief require the same 
cure, the application of the truth that 
the divine Mind is everywhere present. 
Where God is, there is beauty. There 
is an abundance of every needful 
thing. There is infinite intelligence. 
To one who understands spiritually, 
all places are alike in the sense that 
all are good, and there is no dissatis- 
faction with environment. He knows 
the literal truth of the declaration, “If 
I make my ‘bed in hell, behold, thou 
art there.” To those who may feel 
that they have placed themselves in 
this very position, it should be obvious 
that seeking to escape from discord by 
literal removal from it avails very 
little. It is spiritual withdrawal into 
the ever-present sanctuary of the di- 
vine presence that is effective. If error 
is seen on all sides, it is safe to say 
that a part of it, at least, lies in the 
eye of the beholder, and will accom- 


the 


the. Scriptures,” “Jesus beheld in Sci- 
ence the perfect man, who appeared to 
him where sinning mortal man ap- 
pears to mortals. In this perfect man 
the Saviour saw God’s own likeness, 
and correct view of man healed 
k. Thus Jesus taught that the 
kingdom of God is intact, universal, 
and that man is pure and holy.” 


man may use in every walk of life, and 
it heals not only sickness but discord- 
ant beliefs of every character. When 
a man sees truly he finds that God's 
kingdom is indeed intact and univer- 
sal, so that for him the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah becomes full of 
meaning. The wilderness and the soli- 
tary place are truly glad for him, and 
the desert blossoms as the rose. 
Spiritual understanding knows no 
place where God is not. Right activity 
meets with no irremediable conditions. 
It moves in cheerfu] accord with the 
advice of Jeremiah: “And seek the 
peace of the city whither I have caysed 
you to be carried away captives, and 
pray unto the Lord for it: for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace.“ 


Our Dearest Friends 


We spend a great deal of our time 
in learning what literature is good. 
and a great deal more in attuning our 
minds to its reception, rightly con- 
vinced that, by the training of our in- 
tellectual faculties, we are unlocking 
one of the doors through which sweet- 
ness and light may enter. We are 
fond of reading, too, and have always 
maintained with Macaulay that we 
would rather be a poor man with 
books than a great king without. 
though luckily for our resolution, and 
perhaps for his, such a choice has 
never yet been offered. Books, we 
say, are our dearest friends, and so, 
with true friendly acuteness, we are 
prompt to discover their faults, and 
take great credit in our ingenuity.— 
Agnes Repplier. 


When the Voices of 
Children 


When the voices of children are heard 
on the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything is still. 


Then come home, my children, the sun 
is gone down. 
And the dews of night arise; 
Come, come, leave off play, and 
us away 
Till the morning 
skies. 


let 


appears in the 


No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep; 
Besides in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hills are covered with sheep. 
—W. Blake. 


pany him on his departure to what- 
ever new fields. he may select. It is 
impossible to escape from a ‘wrong 
concept either by establishing oneself, 
like a medieval saint, upon a most 
uncomfortable pillar, or by surround- 
ing oneself with al] the luxuries of 
materiality. One who tries the former 
will no doubt discover the barrenness 
of self: one who attempts the latter 
will, like the fairy-tale princess, be 
annoyed by crumpled rose leaves.’ In 
either case the result is neither self- 
improvement nor improvement of the 
world. 

And surely improvement, after all, 
is what counts. If spiritual growth 
requires that certain material difficul- 
ties be overcome, a man may well re- 
joice at the opportunity for advance- 


ment in whatever surroundings he is 


placed, bearing in mind that progress 
does not necessarily involve movement 


another. 

Neither, of course, does progress 
permit of contented vegetation in the 
midst of error, or of stoical resolve to 
“stick things out” by human will. It 
means neither compromise with nor 
impotent rebellion against error, but 
error's destruction through the ever- 
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One who sincerely seeks to bring 
about harmony by improving his own | 
standpoint can usually find plenty of 
employment, and his efforts will nat- | 
urally bring about improvement in his 
relations with others. It would be 
illogical to claim that man is spiritual | 
witbout admitting that this great truth | 
is universal, and this implies the 
necessity for loving cooperation in all 
right effort, which cooperation is a 
reflection of the divine. There is a 
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and death cannot enter them.” It 
means, therefore, not merely unseeing | 
evi] in one's surroundings, but realiz- | 
ing R as ever present. It means 
seeing as did Christ Jesus when, as 
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sure cdmes from those who 


ealization hater the intent of the Volstead 
Sily possib But some of it, without much 
» traced to those who are eager to have 


ct tinkered, in the hope that its stringency: 


ly broken down. To cite one source, there 

aufacturers, who only the other day in 

hro their legislative committee, called 

of the Volstead act, likewise for turn- 

1 ere it which rests on the Eighteenth 

Department of Justice. There are 

e begun to talk of transferring the 

for rcement powers of the Volstead act to the 

Tune plea is that the Department of 

e pr oper law-enforcement branch of the 

mt. This reasoning has made itself apparent in 

itse in the Committee on Appropriations, 

championed by William R. Wood, Republi- 

f ve from . So far as there is to 

y conflic over the enforcement of the liquor law 

igress, it will most likely center in this question of 
ee the enforcement powers. 

Soa re 74 to be no question of this kind. The 

ment of the Volstead act was given to the Internal 

> Bur 1 because that was where it belonged. Rep- 

:  Volstead himself is fully persuaded of that. 

n be counted upon to meet the issue fairly, if the 

er transfer develops any headway. The 

a greater degree of enforcement is to be 

n the Department of Justice than from the 

f the Internal Revenue Bureau is specious. 

just now, when enforcement is in its early 

d therefore encountering not only its greatest 

s but the greatest measure of public notice. It 

hardly look so well a ** years hence, when, if 

5 = 8 as rapidly toward the 100 per 

as it has in the comparatively few 

e the ey became effective, most of the force 

di from enforcement, and the whole 

2 5 me largely a matter of inspection and 

8 the other hand, the revenue officials, in 

th this kind of law enforcement, are no novices. 

1 has had the same sort of thing to do ever 

vh stills n to make trouble for a 

ent. The men of the Internal Revenue 

rs before the prohibition law was thought 

24 than an idle dream, were regularly 

* distillers, their infractions of the law 

. fees and taxes. The bureau is experi- 

d. Moreover, it is organized. It had the country 

ered with a network of offices and agents, dealing 

largely with the liquor problem, long before prohi- 

— me in. It has simply expanded its organization, 

as is means and authority have been vouchsafed to 

al with the prohibition enforcement law as the 

d determined upon having it dealt with. On 

Internal Revenue Bureau has done a good 

e face of tremendous opposition and all kinds 

presentation, it has not only made steady prog- 

id the enforcement of the Volstead act but has 

creased the rate of that progress. Any effort 

ito this good work now would be like under- 

o change horses while crossing the stream. It 

be ex only by the purpose, or the ignorance, 

: ng ‘directly into the hands of the brewers and 
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On th : basis of achieved record alone there is no argu- 
it for or calling in the Department of Justice, if any 
expected in ridding the country of the liquor evil. 
| that department has done, of late, has been but 
substitute for assistance. An Attorney-General 

| n the act of taking down his hat to walk out of 
ee very end of his term, gives a parting kick 

n by a 51 questionable ruling which, by 

— issior ought might have the effect of 

Ff beer to popylar usage, conditional only upon 
through drug stores instead of bar- 
| d cafés. His successor, faced with the need 
: t officials everywhere for conforming their 
0 eto a true ruling, nevertheless finds no excuse for 
ie git, in spite of the menace which it so obviously 


es the policy of constitutional prohibition. There 
5 an intimation 


to be sure an that the new Attorney- 
yOu tale his predecessor’s ruling when he 
aed to it.” ut he has found much to occupy 
1 in his new office. He has not “got round 
His inability in this respect would seem to 
I the 8 of Justice has plenty to do 
burdened with any further con- 
out of the liquor law. What 
ry realy seems to require at this juncture is not 
over the method of enforcement, 
persistent congressional support for 
— methods that are now active. A few 
* law may be necessary. Certainly there 
b * to stop the indiscriminate use of beer 
und. : 8 doctors’ prescriptions, but there 
y little c with the law already 
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yey 83 to brew old-fashioned 
= . One or two of 


standing than has he of what exactly the 


controllab! i Is. The Ohio 
Senate, by j to” 1, alread passed a 
e 80 far as is con- 
cerned. The federal 8 better follow suit 
than to waste its time ring over a proposal for 


shifting the enforcement powers. 


The Railway Question in Russia 


Fw Countries, it is safe to say, are more utterly 
dependent for their prosperity upon their railways than 
Russia. It is not only that the distances to be traversed 
are immense, and that no other means of transport are 
available for several months in the year, but the very 
character of the Russian products calls for a railway 
system well laid and abundantly supplied with means 
for the carriage of heavy and bulky freight. 
ger, oil, and minerals are all dependent for their value 
upon an adequate and efficient transport system. 

Now, Russia has never had such a system. Her rail- 
ways have always been utterly inadequate, largely, of 
course, Owing to the fact that in building a railway its 
strategic value was always the first consideration, its 


commercial value being very secondary. The mainte- 


nance of such railways as there were, moreover, was a 
matter of some difficulty; even in the days .before 
the war, whilst the outbreak of the war, with its 
consequent diversion of labor to the manufacture of 
munitions, led to an abandonment of all railway work, 
save that which was utterly essential. The result of all 
this was that, some time prior to the revolution, the 
efficiency of the Russian railways was so impaired that 
the Allies deemed it necessary to dispatch large numbers 
of skilled engineers to Russia, with instructions to save 
the situation if possible. What they might have done 
if the revolution had not broken out, it is impossible to 
say. The revolution, however, or rather the, Bolshevist 
coup which followed, put a stop to their efforts, and since 
then the railways have gone from bad to worse. Today it 
is calculated that something like 5000 engines and 200, 
000 cars would he required to secure an average service 
on existing lines, whilst in order to maintain this service, 
a steady renewal of rolling stock at the rate of at least 
1300 engines and 30,000 trucks a year would be neces- 
sary. 

What the Soviet Government in Moscow is doing to 
meet this situation it is impossible to say. Plans, want- 
ing e in advertisement, are abundant, and they are 
not only concerned with the rehabilitation of existing 
railways, but with the exploitation of natural resources 
such as would involve a tremendous extension of the 
existing system. The encouragement of ore and coal 
mining in the Urals and in the Siberian Don and Donetz 
regions, the extension of hemp and cotton cultiva- 
tion in Turkestan, the extraction of oil in the Emba and 
Ykha regions, the exploitation of the vast timber 
resources in the north and in Siberia, as well as the agri- 
cultural development of the unpopulated parts of Siberia 
and southeastern Russia are some of the Soviet plans. In 
connection with these, projects for the construction of 
new railways have, it appears, been considered, and some, 
at least, have been worked out in detail by the Commis- 
sariat for Ways and Communications, 


All such projects are well in their v ay, but the first 
great task facing Moscow, if anything like normal con- 
ditions are to be restored, is the rehabilitation of existing 
railway systems, and attention should unquestionably be 
concentrated on an effort to this end. 


General Smuts on the Outlook in 
South Africa 


IN THE gradual working out of that changed con- 
cept of the British Commonwealth which has been 


evolving during the past few years, nothing is more. 


remarkable than the apparent slowness of so many peo- 
ple to appreciate what is happening. Great numbers 
of people, it is safe to say, are inclined to the view 
that no change of any real consequence has taken place, 
that the recognition of the British dominions at Paris 
s “nations” is, at best, merely a diplomatic honor garry- 
ing with it no more actual privilege than, say, the 
“freedom of a city’ confers upon its recipient. The 
fact of the matter is, of course, that the old idea of 
the colony dies hard. No other nation, having domin- 
ions overseas, regards them otherwise than as colonies. 


The Constitution of the British Commonwealth, as it 


is gradually coming to be seen, is something quite unique 
in history and in the world today. 

Now, ever since the “new status’ of the British 
Commonwealth came to be an admitted fact, some two 
years ago, it has fallen to the lot of certain British 
statesmen, using that term in the widest possible sense, 
to explain this new status to their fellow countrymen and 
the world. Of these statesmen, none has done or is do- 
ing a greater work than General Smuts, the South Afri- 
can Prime Minister. Few men have a better under- 
British 
Commonwealth stands for and what it means to the 
world. His great effort, crowned with such signal 
success, during the recent general election campaign in 
South Africa, to prevent the triumph of the Nationalist 
secession policy will long remain as one of the greatest 
interpretations of the British Commonwealth which has 
ever been made. He did not hesitate to declare just 
exactly what secession meant for South Africa, a perma- 
nent breach between the Dutch-speaking peoples and the 
English-speaking peoples, the secession of one province 
from another, in a word, the break-up of the Union, and 


the complete isolation of Dutch-speaking South Africa.” 


General Smuts is still continuing his work of educa- 
tion. Thus, in a notable speech delivered at Hekpoort, 
in the Transvaal, he brought out with peculiar vividness 
what exactly the independence of thé British dominion 
means, He had answered many questions, he declared, 
as to how it was possible to achieve independ- 
ence within the British Commonwealth, by replying that 


just as England was independent inside the British Com- 


monwealth, so South Africa could be independent. “Talk 
of independence,” he continued, “talk of liberty, there 


* 


Grain, tim- 


bes the way. You’ received your status at Paris, and 


you accepted it at the general election. That is the new 

contract we have drawn up. It is a marvelous thing 
how a. struggling and defeated people has come to be 
given this glorious opportunity without bloodshed.” 
South Africa, he deciared, had gone into the war as 
a subject portion of the British Commonwealth, but, at 
the conclusion of the war, she had achieved equality. 
She was subject no longer. South Africa had achieved 
her right of self-determination. 

The British Commonwealth, in other words, is, in the 
highest and most literal sense, a confederation of de- 
mocracies, each component part of which is equally in- 
dependent of and equally bound to another and to the 
Commonwealth as a whole. This is the view which 
General Smuts took in Paris, and it is the view which 
he has been expounding and proving sound ever since. 
It is this view which won the general election in South 
Africa, and saved the Union, and it is this view which 
General Smuts is confident will ultimately come to be 
recognized as the just view by all, even by his Nationalist 
opponents. ‘ 
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Masterpieces 

THE art world has often been lectured for its interest, 
financial as well as artistic, in masterpieces of painting. 
It has been told that the duty of the art patron is to 
acquire works by contemporary artists, and that paying 
preposterous prices for unique pictures is wrong, and 
should be discouraged. But the world goes on being 
interested in masterpieces’ and in those few, the happy 
tew, who collect them. Most of these rarities are beyond 
the purses of, public galleries; but in each country there 
are a few wealthy people to whom the acquisition of a 
masterpiece is the summit!of social ambition. 

Think what it means. The collector may be genuinely 
fond of pictures; he may also be quite aware of the 
fame, notoriety, or advertisement that the acquisition of 
a masterpiece will bring him. From being a mere rich 
man, one of many, suddenly he becomes known as the 
owner of So-and-So by So-and-So. Immediately his 


name is a household word in art and in wider circles; 


whereas before, say, a thousand people had heard of him, 
now he is known to a million, and if it be a very great 
masterpiece that he has acquired, his name will always 
be associated with the picture. The records will forever 
link him and the masterpiece. The list of temporary 
owners may be long, but he will be one of them. And 
there are, of course, people to whom the possession of a 
great work gf art is an unfailing delight. It is always 
giving forth new beauties, new wonders reveal them- 
selves after it has been looked at a hundred times. ‘These 
are the rightful owners of a masterpiece. 

The great dealers have studied the psychology of the 
masterpiece, and the editors of great newspapers are 
aware of its interest to their readers, those who never 
look at a picture, also those who are angry that a large 
sum of money should ever be paid for a work of art. 
So it was no surprise to find recently a great New York 
newspaper devoting nearly two columns to a subject 
blazoned forth with this headline: “Famous Titian 
Comes to New York’ Its history was goné into as 
minutely and fully as a famous personage in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography; the name of the New York 
dealer was given, and also the price which was paid 
for it “round about“ $300,000. 

The august name of Titian is an unfailing draw. 
He stands for the high-noon pomp and splendor of the 
Renaissance. He is one of the great planets of art, 
fixed, assured, beyond criticism; and the only two 
artists, according to general consent, who can stand 


beside him in fraternal glory are Rembrandt and 


Velasquez; but great as the two last-named are, perhaps 
greater than Titian, it is Titian who takes the highest 
place in the public regard. Many people, during the 
past few days, must have turned the pages of art books 
to find out what this $300,000 portrait of Giorgio 
Cornaro, familiarly known as “The Man With a 
Falcon,” looks like. 

This great Titian has an added interest. It has 
crossed the Atlantic three times. Once it was in the pos- 
session of. Mr. Seth Milliken of New York, and about 


twenty years ago was lent by him to the Metropolitan 


Museum. But it takes a masterpiece a long time to find 
a final resting place. The Man With a Falcon” was sold 
at auction in America, acquired by an English dealer, and 
purchased by Dr. Edward Simon of Berlin in 1908 “for 
a comparatively small amount.“ In 1919 Dr. Simon 
sold it to a Dutch firm from whom it was acquired by 
the New York dealer who has announced that it has 
been bought for the account of our firm, and is not 
destined, as yet, for anyone in America.“ It will prob- 
ably go into a private collection unless some one has the 
large generosity to present it to a public gallery. 

“The Man With a Falcon” was painted about 1522, 
and it has been suggested that Titian, being somewhat of 
a courtier, gave to Cornaro, Venetian statesman and gen- 
eral, an aspect of comeliness that his age hardly war- 
ranted. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, the eminent art histo- 
rians, saw this picture when it was in the possession of 
the Earl of Carlisle, at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, once 
~ home of many masterpieces. Their comment upon it 

s, “Titian never produced a finer picture,” an interesting 
abe. coming from that source, but hardly one that 
modern connoisseurs would support. 

This noble portrait is in rather dark tones, relieved by 
the golden pallor of Cornaro’s face, hands, and the breast 
of the falcon perched upon his wrist; above the parapet a 
liver-colored hound dimly shows his head. The chief 
note of color is a flash of red in the bird’s trappings. 

This portrait may justly be called a masterpiece, and 
the value of a masterpiece is just what a buyer who wants 

a masterpiece is prepared to pay for it. No lecturing, no 
complaints of extravagance, no bitter suggestion that the 
money would be better employed in acquiring pictures 
by living artists, will avail to change the determination of 
the few to acquire masterpieces. Recently a “View of a 
Street in Delft,” by Vermeer, of which a description was 
given on this page on March 21 last, was offered at 


a statement is self-evident. 
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auction in Fan and bought, or bought in,” for 
680,000 guilders, which is about $272,000 at par, an 
‘incredible sum. But this small ‘picture is a masterpiece. 


E ditorial N otes 


FouR HUNDRED years ago this week the Diet of 
Worms was sitting. On Tuesday, the 16th of April, 
Luther drove in through one of the city gates in his 
closed wagon. Just ten days later, on Friday, the 26th, 
he drove out again. As the wagon jolted and bumped 
over the cobblestones, under the gateway, the reformer 
might have been forgiven if he had pictured his cause as 
lost. The Emperor and the Pope had agreed to condemn 
him and to crush him. But it was already too late. By 
the time the wagon had cleared the portcullis, it was the 
Emperor and the Pope, if they had known it, and not the 
reformer, who were fighting to hold their own. 


PASSENGERS on board the Orient liner Ormonde lined 
up on each side of the gangway and cheered Mr. Clem- 
enceau as he stepped off the boat, his face bronzed with 
the san of India and sea winds. The Tiger“ on Toulon 
quay showed himself zestful of everything except poli- 
tics, and on this subject he maintained resolute silence. 
He is said to have developed a great interest in the 
jungle and its beasts, notably the tiger, but talking to his 
family, who had come on board to welcome him, he 
pooh-poohed tigers in favor of something much more 
amusing. Why bother about tigers, he asked, when 
there are other things much more worth while about? 
Strange things had happened to him, notably in Colombo. 
My dear friends, just think, I had my photograph taken 
sitting between an Archbishop and a Vicar Apostolate,” 
Mr. Clemenceau's eyes twinkled expressively, and, having 
had his little joke, he went to see about his luggage. 
He says he certainly has not seen the last of the Or- 
monde. He bade the ship farewell regretfully, and his 
How I wish J might go aboard her again and go on 
to Australia’ possibly betokens another voyage to come. 


A SMALL hoy, called Sammy, standing little higher 
than an ordinaty dining-room table, may sometimes be 
seen in America playing from one dozen to two dozen 
games of chess simultaneously against as many expert 
opponents, and in the vast majority of cases coming out 
victorious. Some people will, of course, pronounce 
Sammy a prodigy and let the matter rest at that. For 
others, Sammy may provide a little more food for 
thought. Perhaps they will ask themselves what means 
this great gap that separates the “prodigy” so completely 
from all other children. How comes it that children on 
one side of the gap fit neatly into a well organized system 
of education, all in the same class supposedly knowing 
exactly the same thing, no less and no more, all progress- 
ing evenly according to prearranged plan; while, on the 
other side of the gap, the little group labeled prodigy 
steadfastly refuses to conform? And no doubt, some, 
after thinking the matter over, may decide that the gap 
does not really exist at all; they may see no reason why 
there may not be all manner of interesting capabilities 
among the small people of the class- rooms, which the 
present mechanical systems of education are unable to 
discover or encourage. 


Ir was said, some time ago, that the blond German 
and the red Baedeker were banned for a decade or two 
from the boulevards of Paris. But it was a case of the 
wish being father to the thought. For the. corpulent, 
close-cropped visitor from over the Rhine is already 
making himself at home there. The wags are tronically 
declaring thdt the Germans have reached Paris at last. 
But to the Parisian generally they are still the ““Boches 
who willed the war,” and the Paris which wrote on the 
walls of the long-closed German Embassy in the Rue de 
Lille legends of bitter comment, and sends the unwelcome 
guest to Coventry on every convenient occasion, has a 
long memory. But what an irony of circumstance it is that 
finds the first German Ambassador to France since the 
war a man of the name of Maver! For Mayer, Samuel 
Mayer, to give it in full, was the very name by which 
Berliners spoke of their Kaiser whenever they did not 
wish to make too direct reference to a ruler who had the 
dreaded weapon of “lése-majesté” ready for any over 
familiar critic among his subjects. 

TRADE unionists have certainly increased the vocabu- 
lary by the number of various.devices for irritating the 
employers. Sabotage, ca' canny,” down tools,“ 
“working to rules,” lock in.“ and “go slow,” are a few 
of the best known ones. But Japanese workers have 
now invented another to be added to the list. It is called 
a “one-half strike.” The advantage of only half the 
workers stopping work is that it makes it appear as 
though all the workers did not favor the strike, and this 
minimizes the chances of the police arresting the lead- 
ers. The employers cannot very well sack those who 
remain at work, and the factory is run at a daily increas- 
ing loss. It also prevents the employers from 
“starving out“ their workers, as those who remain at 
their jobs are able to assist their friends on the street.“ 


RomME, or at any rate a section of it, is lifting its 
hands in herror at the uses to which some of her citizens 
are contemplating putting the Colosseum. Should they 
have their way, the carelessness of the sixteenth century, 
when the amphitheater was used as a mere marble quarry, 
would he outdone by the levity of the twentieth, for the 
project is to make the Colosseum the home of musical 
comedy, under the management of the Society Lyrica 
Ars Italica. It is incredible, and so it appears Rome finds 
it, and is saying so in no measured terms. 


IN THESE days of propaganda, there is sometlting 
peculiarly refreshing about a plea such as that recently 
made to the Boston Teachers Cluh by Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell, author and sociologist. Miss Tarbell insisted that 
“instilling in the minds of children a demand for truth 
as truth, and all the facts instead of such a part of them 
as fit a particular side or viewpoint.” was the greatest 
service the teacher could perform. ‘The justice of such 
But it is one of those self- 
evident statements which cannot be reiterated too often. 


